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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


OST of us are still sane enough to feel that people matter more 
than things; and this is no doubt one of the reasons why the 


departure of Mr. Ernest Bevin from the Foreign Office has 
created such a stir. His stocky figure has been identified in the public 
mind with a policy of firm resistance to military, political and ideological 
encroachment. He has been, with all his faults, a truly British Foreign 
Secretary. We wish him better health. 


At the Palais Rose 


S we go to press there is little progress to report from the Palais 

Rose in Paris, where representatives of the United States, the Soviet 
Union, France and Great Britain are ostensibly trying to draw up an 
agenda for a Four-Power Conference. These preliminary discussions 
have been taking place in the full glare of publicity, and it is therefore 
hardly surprising that only propaganda has so far emerged. For how 
much longer must the world be cursed with this odious and discredited 
practice of “ open diplomacy ” ? 

The hitch at preserit is that Russia will not agree to consider German 
demilitarisation only as part of the wider question of disarmament. The 
Western Allies, for their part, maintain that the two problems are indivis- 
ible. Some compromise formula is surely not beyond the wit of man, if 
all concerned are genuinely anxious to bring about a Conference and if 
national and ideological prestige is not at stake every time the deputies 
meet, and at every moment of their meeting. 


More Fighting Strength Needed 


ik will soon be impossible to gloss the fact that we cannot either defend 
our national interests or fulfil our international obligations with the 
very low ratio of organised fighting power we at present obtain from the 
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money we spend and the numbers we recruit. Our contribution to western 
security is unexceptionable so far as money is concerned; the trouble is 
that we are not getting a military strength in any way comparable to our — 
financial sacrifice. The Opposition has very rightly maintained that we 
must raise the British Army of Occupation in Germany to six divisions 
if we are to play the part in Western European defence which our security 
demands and our Allies expect. They have also called attention repeatedly 
to the danger of weakness in the Middle East, and that danger has now 
been spot-lighted by the murder of the Persian Prime Minister and the 
challenge to British interests in the Anglo-Iranian oilfields which imme- 
diately followed it. These notes are written without knowledge of the 
action which our Government may decide to take; but it is already 
manifest that an anti-Western movement is afoot in Persia which neither 
the Commonwealth nor the United States can afford to tolerate. 


Reaction in Persia 


HE forces which have carried away the Persian Mejliss are sinister 
enough: but there is no reason as yet to suppose that they cannot be 
check-mated by firm, though conciliatory, discussion of what is really 
at stake. In itself the decision to “ nationalise ” the oil-fields is harmless 
enough, for the oil-fields are already the property of the Irani people 
and will always remain their property so far as Western action is con- 
cerned, our interest consisting solely in the right to extract, transport 
and market the oil which they contain by virtue of a long-term lease. 
That arrangement gives the Persian people the bulk of the revenue on 
which their Government lives, and it is of course subject to revision as 
regards the proportion of the profits paid to the Irani Government. 
Substantial increases were, in fact, agreed to in 1933, 1940 and again in 
1949; further increases may no doubt be possible, so long as the Com- 
pany’s workings are undisturbed and so long also as it retains sufficient 
revenue for the development of its social services, which include housing, 
health and education at all grades. But the Company’s concession was 
till 1993 and cannot be unilaterally twisted or torn up. 


Two Over-riding Facts 


OR British policy towards Iran is governed by two considerations 

of over-riding significance. One is that, despite the discoveries of 
oil in Western Canada, the centre of gravity for oil-production has now 
shifted decisively from the Western hemisphere to the Middle East. 
The other is that if Soviet Russia commanded the Middle Eastern oil- 
fields, as the Kremlin desires, the West would live at the Kremlin’s mercy 
both in peace and in war. This Soviet aim was proclaimed in the early 
days of the Revolution—in 1918. It was repeated in 1939, when the 
Kremlin demanded that Germany should recognise the whole area south 
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of Baku and Batum in the direction of the Persian Gulf as “‘ the centre of 
aspirations of the Soviet Union”; and it has certainly not been aban- 
doned since. 

Mr. Bevin was giving these two considerations due weight when, after 
the meeting of the North Atlantic Council in May, 1950, he repeated 
the declaration which he had first made when the North Atlantic Treaty 
was signed, namely, that “ His Majesty’s Government remain vitally 
concerned in the independence, integrity and security of Greece, Turkey 
and Persia” and will support all three countries in maintaining them. 
As a similar declaration was made concurrently on behalf of the United 
States, there can be no question of the vital interest of the whole 
Atlantic community in defeating the Kremlin’s latest attempt to manceuvre 
us out. 


The Shah and the Mejliss 


OR that is what the assassination of General Ali Razmara and the 

subsequent action of the Mejliss only barely conceal. The Shah had 
in Ali Razmara a leader of capacity and integrity who shared his progres- 
sive views on both foreign and internal affairs. The Irani elements 
which combined to make the coup consist partly of rich reactionaries who 
were determined to frustrate Ali Razmara’s reforming zeal; partly of 
the Tudeh or Communist Party which works at Russian command; and 
partly of the ignorant dupes who can so easily be kindled to hysterical 
xenophobia in all Middle Eastern States. We warmly congratulate the 
Shah on having carried out his intention of distributing a large section 
of crown lands to peasants, despite the murder of the best public servant 
whom he had. But the sinister combination of Right and Left, reactionary 
and revolutionary, remains; though which would swallow the other, 
if the combination achieved its immediate aim, is obvious to everyone 
but the reactionaries themselves. 


Sir Reader Bullard’s Analysis 


IR READER BULLARD, British Minister and later Ambassador 

in Teheran from 1939 to 1946, has recently published a book in which 
he gives the history of the Middle Eastern complex and analyses it with 
conspicuous objectivity and truth. The book is entitled Britain and the 
Middle East (Hutchinson’s University Library, 7s. 6d. net) and runs to 
less than 200 smallish pages. We recommend it confidently to any reader 
who wants a brief but reliable description both of present-day Iran and 
of the Arab States. 

All are fervently nationalist, and the West can be trusted to respect 
that formidable brand of sentiment; for though it is frequently distorted 
to reckless xenophobia by politicians pursuing selfish ends, it is the only 
basis on which the Middle Eastern countries can reform their economies 
and build up their welfare as independent States. But if social reform 
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is essential to their security, so is foreign support. Sir Reader’s analysis 
is quietly convincing on both these points. 


The Western Task 


i is therefore the task of Western diplomacy to prove to the Middle 
Eastern countries that their independence has nothing to fear from 
Western “ imperialism,”’ whatever Soviet propaganda may profess, and 
that they have no hope of maintaining it without Western help; for they 
are so situated and endowed that they cannot hope for neutrality in a 
world-wide struggle and must therefore choose between the Soviet 
system and the West. Happily they are beginning to recognise that 
they have in fact only two alternatives—slavery as Soviet satellites or 
independence based on partnership with the free world. As for us, we 
have to make plain beyond a peradventure that we cannot allow them to 
fall into the Kremlin’s hands, whatever the cost. That is the real issue 
in Iran, and there must be no weakness in handling it. 


Turkey and Greece 


HE joint declaration of May, 1950, which we have just quoted dealt 

not only with Iran but with Turkey and Greece. The latter two 
countries are now close partners with each other, and it is gradually 
becoming recognised that we need them as full partners in a combined 
strategy of Atlantic and Mediterranean defence. For some weeks the 
Mediterranean has been humming with Staff conferences, diplomatic 
visits, Admirals and Generals on tour, and other portents of that sort; 
and we ourselves share the obvious hope of the Atlantic Staff authorities 
that means will be found for enabling both countries to join the Atlantic 
Pact. 


Staunch Allies 


HEY have certainly earned membership by their steadfast resistance 

to Soviet threats, and both have armies which know how to fight. 
Greece is a bastion in Mediterranean defence, and Turkey’s splendid 
divisions are indispensable to security in the Middle East. Despite, more- 
over, her departure from orthodox Islamic custom, Turkey is a model to 
her southern and eastern neighbours in social reform, patriotic indepen- 
dence, and international good sense. Greek and Turkish contingents have 
shown their mettle in Korea, and there can be no shadow of doubt upon 
their value as partners in the system of Atlantic, Mediterranean and 
Middle Eastern security which we are building up. Some elastic may have 
to be put into the Atlantic Treaty to make it possible for them to join: 
but General Eisenhower needs a strategic plan which embraces, with 
Western Europe, the Mediterranean, the Arabian peninsula to the Suez 
Isthmus, and the Persian Gulf. There are rumours of extensions in the 
scope of the Treaty and of modifications in its mechanism for command 
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and professional advice. If these are true, we devoutly trust that Greece 
and Turkey may be enabled to join the great partnership and also that, 
at long last, we shall see a revival of the war-proved combination of the 
Chiefs of Staff. 


The Fighting Services 


HE Service Estimates for 1951-52 were all debated in the House of 

Commons before the Easter recess. Of the three introductory state- 
ments from the Treasury Bench, Mr. Callaghan’s for the Senior Service 
was undoubtedly the most satisfactory and informative. As compared 
with its partner Services, the Navy has little difficulty in obtaining the 
officers and other personnel which it requires. It is also by its very nature 
a world-wide Service and does not suffer from the dissipation of strength 
which creates so hard a problem for both the Army and the Royal Air 
Force. It is no longer the largest Navy in the world: but it is a great 
deal larger than the combined navies of all our partners in the Atlantic 
Pact, the United States alone excepted, and it has no rival anywhere in 
tradition, experience and trained efficiency. 

The moot question of the Naval Command in the Atlantic was excluded 
by agreement from the discussion of the Estimates; it awaits the com- 
pletion, it would seem, of some very protracted international discussions 
and the publication thereafter of the promised White Paper. But the 
debate threw many sidelights upon the subject which emphasised its 
profound significance. 


The Submarine Menace 


EVERAL speeches by well-informed private members such as Mr. 

Paget, the Socialist member for Northampton, discussed the informa- 
tion available from technical sources regarding the Russian submarine 
menace. Of the very large number of submarines which Russia now 
possesses it is extremely doubtful how many are of the modern and really 
dangerous type and also how these are manned—with Russian or with 
old ratings from the German Navy. The Government must have some 
intelligence upon these points, and they may have some good ground for 
not disclosing it. But the Opposition is a thousand times right in maintain- 
ing that security has been, and is being, greatly overworked, and that 
more official information on all the dangers which menace the nation 
would stimulate itsawareness and, very possibly, assist Regular recruitment. 

Mr. Callaghan was also very reserved about the state of readiness of 
the Reserve Fleet. This is a matter of vital importance, and Mr. J. P. L. 
Thomas, who led for the Opposition with much valuable comment, 
made a strong point in demanding that some token mobilisation of the 
“* moth-balled ” ships and smaller craft should be arranged in the coming 
summer. 
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Vague Percentages 


HE Treasury Bench statements on the two other Services were ex- 

tremely uninformative, despite a profusion of reassuring statements 
on a vague percentage basis. Mr. Churchill has more than once protested 
at our Ministers’ growing habit of declaring that the nation’s strength in 
this or that has been increased by 50 per cent. or is about to be doubled, 
without giving any indication of the original strength on which the 
increase has been made; and Mr. Eden was justified in saying that in 
both the Army and Royal Air Force Estimates the only definite figure 
given was that—({satisfactory in itself)—for the increase of married 
quarters. It is a plain fact that while Russia undoubtedly knows pretty 
well this country’s strength in air squadrons of the various types, and 
in immediately available divisions, this country itself is kept completely in 
the dark about them and cannot therefore appreciate the effort which is 
required of it. 


The Army Problem 


N the case of the Army, speakers on both sides of the House quite 

rightly concentrated on two disquieting features—the proportion of 
Regular serving soldiers to National Servicemen and of mobilisable 
divisions to total ration strength. Mr. Strachey admitted that of half- 
a-million men carried on Vote A (Personnel) of his Estimates, only 200,000 
are Regulars. Moreover, while taking credit for the fact that the strength 
of the active Army has risen from 350,000 in August last to 415,000 at 
the present moment, he was vague about the actual availability of the 
ten Regular divisions with which the Prime Minister and the Minister 
of Defence have credited us, and equally unsatisfactory about the 
immediate prospect of reducing the awful existing disproportion between 
non-combatant units (line of communication, administrative, etc.) and 
soldiers for the firing-line. 


Two Grave Statements 


N? less grave is the deficiency of officer-cadets entering Sandhurst. 
At least a third as many more are needed as are now presenting 
themselves, and they must be of high quality, with the character to make 
leaders. Mr. Strachey’s actual words upon this subject should be quoted. 


I am still not satisfied with the Regular officer situation and with the 
comparative dearth of candidates of high quality for Regular commissions. 


If this sentence be read side by side with another from the official Memoran- 
dum Accompanying the Army Estimates— 


The Regular content of the active Army is still below what is necessary 
to support efficient forces of the size we are now required by our inter- 
national commitments to maintain—— 


it will be understood how disparate is the state of the Army to the immense 
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sums which we are spending upon it—£300 million in the past year, and 
no less than £420 million in the coming one. 


Teeth and Tail 


EMBERS on both sides of the House showed themselves profoundly 

concerned about this situation, and more than one extremely infor- 
mative speech was made about it. Brigadier Head and Mr. Julian Amery 
were particularly effective on the contrast between teeth and tail, and 
Brigadier Head had some astonishing figures for the pullulation of Staffs, 
combined with more than one amusing and extremely illuminating story. 
Mr. Strachey did his best to show that the problem was being faced. 
He announced a 20 per cent. reduction in Staffs and divisional transport; 
new regulations permitting officers to serve up to the age of 55; a War 
Office committee to study the teeth-and-tail question; another to advise 
whether or not the Army, like the Navy, should have a school like 
Dartmouth; and so on. These proposals are better than nothing, but 
they are quite inadequate. 


Wanted—An Esher Committee 


HAT is needed imperatively, as we have urged before, is a com- 

prehensive examination of the whole problem by a body resembling 
the Esher Committee of historic memory; and it must be a civilian 
committee detached from the Service Departments. Soldiers cannot 
fairly be expected to tackle the problem; they are too close to it, and 
handicapped by the esprit de corps which is the strength and pride of 
their great Service. Nor can Ministers in office be expected to tackle it; 
they cannot detach themselves sufficiently from the immediate cares of 
their Departments nor can they give to the task the whole-time devotion 
which is essential for speed combined with thoroughness. Without such 
an examination, we fear that no comprehensive measures of reform will 
be applied in time—measures, that is, equal to the fundamental change 
of organisation necessary to deal with the introduction of National 
Service, the disappearance of the Cardwell system, and other novel 
features which have revolutionised Army life as known to previous 
generations. 


The Royal Air Force 


LTHOUGH, on the Air Estimates Mr. Arthur Henderson in his 

opening statement gave the House what Mr. Eden justly described 
as “ an amiable gallop through a voluminous brief,” a careful study of it, 
voluminous as it was, supplies extremely little information. Detail 
there was in plenty, but nothing to indicate the shape and strength of 
the Air Force which we possess or at which we are aiming. What is, 
however, most painfully clear is that the Royal Air Force, like the Army, 
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is not attracting anything like a sufficient entry of officers. The reference 
to this subject in the Air Memorandum was as follows :— 


The increased officer requirements for 1951-52 will have to be met by 
further extensions of service and the re-entry of war-time officers in addition 
to the normal practice of commissioning of suitable airmen. 


This means, in plain words, that the Royal Air Force is to rely almost 
entirely upon its existing reserve of trained personnel to increase its active 
strength in pilots and navigators, and that nothing adequate is being 
done to recruit young men of the nerve and quality required for efficient 
use of the immensely complex and costly machines of which air power is 
now constituted. 

It is obvious, here again, that drastic measures must be taken to secure 
their entry, whatever the cost. To drift and dawdle upon the issue is 
to play with the life of the nation. 


Air-borne Invasion 


E cannot omit to mention another subject to which Mr. Eden 

called urgent attention on both the Army and Royal Air Force 
Estimates, namely, the possibility that this country might have to deal, 
at the very outset of war, with a formidable air-borne invasion. This 
also is a danger which ought to be brought home to our people by every 
possible means. How else can they be expected to appreciate its reality 
and the immense importance of readiness to counter it? In the Air Force 
debate Mr. Eden emphasised the need on this particular account of having 
ready a powerful force of night-fighters and of establishing a radar system 
wide enough to warn our stations here before the enemy has cleared the 
coast of the Low Countries. 

That is manifestly imperative, even if the development of television has, 
for the time being, to be sacrificed to it. But though night-fighters can do 
much, they cannot guarantee to destroy the very large air-borne force 
that might be launched against us. Ground defence on a nation-wide 
scale is also necessary, and Mr. Eden therefore pressed for immediate 
preparations to revive the Home Guard, should the emergency demand it. 
On this point Mr. Strachey’s answer was no more than perfunctory. He 
said that Command Staffs were being strengthened with the extra 
officers required to re-establish the Home Guard organisation, but 
added that pressure for such organisation accorded ill with pressure for 
Staff reductions. 


Reconstitute the Home Guard 


E feel bound to comment bluntly upon this approach to a vital 
question. Mr. Strachey must be, to an unusual extent, the prisoner 
of his War Office surroundings if he thinks that Staffs cannot be re- 
organised to do all that is necessary for the revival of the Home Guard 
while undergoing a further substantial reduction in numbers. Most of 
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the work could be done by issuing a call through the Press and the B.B.C. 
to war-time Home Guard officers, asking all willing to serve again to 
send in their names and former units to small recording offices. 
The senior officer still available in every unit could then be asked to 
reconstitute it in cadre and to enrol provisionally all who were willing to 
serve in his neighbourhood. As to arms, there were 5,000,000 rifles left 
in store at the end of hostilities six years ago. We presume that they are 
still available, and that the Territorial organisations could without undue 
strain store them for rapid distribution if the Home Guard had to be 
embodied. The gain, moreover, would be something more than the 
revival of a nation-wide element of security. Our belief is that the appeal 
would also rekindle the warmth of many war-time associations and 
greatly help all classes up and down the country to work together in the 
perhaps protracted period of effort and strain which rearmament without 
hysteria will demand of them. 


The Commons at Their Best 


WE cannot leave the topic of the three Service debates without paying 
a sincere compliment to the members of the House of Commons 
who took part in them. With insignificant exceptions (which the majority 
in all quarters ignored) they brought to the debate a fund of knowledge, 
thought and sober sense which have certainly never been surpassed in any 
Parliament. The reason is not far to seek. Nearly all who spoke had 
served for some years in one of the three Services and learnt by hard 
experience what war necessitates in all three elements; and their whole 
minds were given to the prevention of yet another war by the organisa- 
tion with our Allies of sufficient military strength to deter the only possible 
aggressor. If the Government and the country could acquire the 
same temper, the political aspect of rearmament would present no 
difficulties. There was little division between the Conservatives and the 
majority of the Socialists who spoke; both did admirably. The Liberals 
did not noticeably participate. 


Tory Tactics 


N most issues we are glad that the Tories have decided to intensify 
their oppositon in the House of Commons. Nor is there anything 
in the least unreasonable about the method which they have chosen. One 
would have thought that there could be no simpler way of expressing a 
feeling of no confidence in the Government than by a decision to examine 
the largest possible number of Ministerial Orders, and especially those 
relating to prices. Furthermore, it is quite absurd to say that the Opposi- 
tion is not really interested in these matters, since one of the Orders to be 
prayed against has the effect of raising the price of nationalised steel only 
six days after vesting day—surely a matter of some concern! 
One ‘thing is quite certain — that Government supporters are 
not enjoying the present position at all. If you really feel confident in 
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the future, you do not find it necessary to revive your spirits with noc- 
turnal concert parties in the House of Commons Smoking Room! One 
of the funnier aspects of the present situation is the tone of priggish 
reproof in which Liberal speakers all over the country are now indulging. 
We would advise them to refresh their memory of the tactics of their own 
Party in the period immediately before the fall of Mr. Balfour’s Govern- 
ment in 1905. 


The Rodgers Case 


S we go to press the House of Commons is about to debate the 

question whether the action of Mr. John Rodgers, in forwarding to the 
Bishop of Rochester a letter from the Reverend O. Fielding Clarke, should 
be considered by the Committee of Privileges. It is not for us to comment 
on the technical aspects of a matter which may, at the time when these 
words appear in print, have become sub judice. But there are just three 
points which are worth noting. First, the Bishop of Rochester is a member 
of the House of Lords, and thus Mr. Rodgers was corresponding not 
merely with a diocesan Bishop, but with a fellow Member of Parliament. 
Secondly, Dr. Chavasse’s family happens to possess an extremely good 
service record, and it was, therefore, understandable that he did not greet 
with particular enthusiasm Mr. Fielding Clarke’s suggestion that the 
names of those who were killed in the war should be removed, “‘ and the 
names of the real marytrs of the Cause, Hitler, Goering and Goebbels,” 
substituted. (Mr. Fielding Clarke has since informed the Sunday Express 
that he does not literally intend to carry out this operation in his own 
church. Like most clergymen of his school of thought, he appears to be 
deficient in a sense of humour as well as in any sort of common sense.) 
Thirdly, it is worth appreciating why this unedifying episode caused 
such a storm in the House of Commons. The Socialist Party consists 
largely of Nonconformists and anti-clericals. Both sections relish any 
opportunity of castigating the episcopal bench. In any case, the present 
electoral prospects of the Socialist Party are so bleak that they are 
understandably jubiliant when any matter arises which seems to give 
them a little hope of recovering lost ground. 


The Raw Material Shortage 


T was very fitting that the Opposition should have secured a victory. 

in the division lobbies in the debate on the raw material shortage. 
This debate entirely exposed the falsity of the Government’s claim that 
Socialists understand “ planning.” No one has ever provided an entirely 
satisfactory definition of this word, but presumably it must at least imply 
the ability to decide what must be done to-day, and what can safely be 
postponed until to-morrow. On this reckoning there can be no greater 
condemnation of the Government than the fact that, in 1950, our gold 
and dollar reserve went up -by £576,000,000, while the total stocks of 
dollar raw materials in this country were allowed to run down by a figure 
of £40,000,000. 
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It should have been perfectly obvious that it was important to purchase 
raw materials during the months immediately following devaluation, 
before the price effects of the altered exchange rates had had time fully 
to make themselves felt. But the Government held off purchasing in the 
mistaken belief that we should see a fresh recession of trade in the United 
States—with the result that they are now. encountering a real shortage, 
due to American stock-piling. To take only one example: in January, 
1950, the Government cancelled a contract of 59,000 tons of zinc a year 
from Canada, with the result that by October stocks of zinc in this coun- 
try amounted to less than four weeks’ supply—and this, despite an assur- 
ance sent out to industry, two months before, that stocks in hand were 
“ample.” The present position regarding raw materials must be causing 
the Minister of Supply most acute anxiety, and it is really absurd that at 
this moment his department should have taken on the additional respon- 
sibility of nationalised steel. 


The Railways: An Added Burden 


S we went to press last month a nation-wide Railway strike was 

threatening. Calm was only restored at the eleventh hour when the 
Minister of Labour, overruling alike the recommendations of the Railway 
Executive and of the independent Arbitration Tribunal, gave way to the 
whole of the Unions’ demand for a 7} per cent. increase in wage-rates. 
Freight and passenger charges are to be raised to find the money; more 
efficient working is promised by the Unions as a quid pro quo. Can the 
money be found even so? No one responsible dares firmly say yes. No 
one can measure the extent to which higher fares will divert goods to 
other means of transport. The Transport Commission has a statutory 
duty to pay its way “ taking one year with another.” It has not managed 
to do so during the first three years of its life, and to all intents and pur- 
poses now carries a subsidy from industry and the taxpayer. The public 
might stand this with a better grace if there appeared to be any hope of 
ultimate alleviation. But the observant traveller cannot fail to see much 
wasted time and manpower, and often wasted capacity as well. Branch 
lines, for instance, might be expected not to pay for themselves ; but there 
is a limit to the number which the main system can carry, and some 
should be closed. The possibility of rationalisation of this kind was one 
of the main arguments advanced in favour of nationalisation. At the 
moment it seenss about as remote as the likelihood of the Transport 
Commission ever paying its way. 


Dangerous Settlement 


Bee’ so-called Railway settlement has another aspect even more dis- 
quieting than the financial. When there is a dispute about wages in 
a nationalised industry, will the Government always in future step in and 
resolve matters in favour of the Unions? Ina privately managed industry 
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claims cannot be pushed beyond the capacity of the industry. to pay, 
because no one’s interest is served by inducing losses and bankruptcy. 
But in a nationally owned concern it will never be apparent when this 
point is reached. Increased charges can always be levied on the public, 
as in this instance. It is a consequence of national ownership, not unfore- 
seen or unforetold, that the old system of bargaining breaks down, and 
that the final appeal is to the Government, however undesirable this may 
be. Thus a Government which undertakes nationalisation in the public 
interest, must also in the public interest act with firmness in disputes like 
this one. Mr. Bevan has not done so. 

We must add that we feel the railwaymen had a legitimate grievance 
and that some increase in wages was due to them. . But we deplore the 
extent of the concession, and the means whereby it was obtained. 


Mrs. White’s Divorce Bill 


ps ew suggestion by the Government that they should appoint a Royal 
Commission to enquire into the divorce laws, implies that they will 
provide no facilities for the easy passage of Mrs. White’s Matrimonial 
Causes Bill. We are not averse to the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission, except that it inevitably means a long delay before any resultant 
legislation can be placed on the Statute Book, whereas Mrs. White’s Bill 
was designed to deal with a problem which can fairly be considered 
urgent. Under the terms of this Bill, when a couple have remained 
separated for seven years, with no prospects of reconciliation, either 
party may institute proceedings for the dissolution of the marriage, pro- 
vided that the husband—f he is the petitioner—can satisfy the court that 
he has fulfilled his financial obligations towards his family. It must be 
admitted that this Bill, if enacted, would introduce a new principle into 
our divorce law, “in that (to quote the Explanatory Memorandum) it 
looks to the breakdown of the marriage as the ground for divorce, instead 
of to the proof of a marital offence having been committed by one partner 
against the other.” The memorandum goes on, however, to point out 
that “ nothing in the Bill affects the right of the injured party to take 
action under the existing Bill,’ and in our opinion a very good case can 
be made out for the introduction of this new principle. 


Arguments in Favour 


F the many arguments in favour of this Bill, we will mention only 

three. The principal purpose of the Bill, as Mrs. White made clear, 
‘is to meet the situation in which many thousands of men and women 
are living apart, in a state which is not marriage, in any full sense of the 
word, but in which they are unable legally to form another union or to 
establish a normal home life. . . . It is quite clear that we have here an 
important social problem, especially when one takes into account the 
third parties often involved, and the number of illegitimate children.” 
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There are surely many people who, while opposed on principle to divorce, 
would admit that, when one of the partners has formed an extra-marital 
union which has resulted in the birth of illegitimate children, it is then 
much better for the original marriage to be dissolved, even though the 
‘‘ innocent ” partner may wish to remain legally married to the spouse 
whom he or she has not seen for years and may never set eyes on again. 

But Mrs. White did not argue the case for her Bill solely on these lines. 
She pointed out, secondly, that few can deny that the present position, 
whereby a marriage can be legally terminated only if one party has com- 
mitted a legally proven offence against the other, is not really morally 
defensible. She quoted the words of Lord Justice Denning, that 
** there is no hiding the fact that the form of the decree. of divorce is often 
no real guide to the conduct of the parties.”” And she went on to remark:— 
** As things are, the chances of a partner in an unhappy marriage obtaining 
his or her freedom bear no direct relationship to his or her good or bad 
conduct. A complete scoundrel, whose behaviour becomes unbearable, 
has often a better chance of freedom than a man or woman who tries 
within the context of an unhappy marriage to behave decently, but whose 
partner insists on retaining the legal bonds.” This seems to us a very 
important consideration. 

Finally, Mrs. White pointed out the extremely disagreeable situations 
. which can arise where the so-called innocent partner applies a form of 
cat and mouse torture. ‘I know a man,” said Mrs. White, ‘‘ whose wife 
raised his hopes in this respect on three occasions. She went to solicitors 
and prepared evidence, but each time he failed to provide a sufficiently 
adequate sum to satisfy her, and she did not take proceedings.” There 
can be few M.P.s who have not had similar cases brought to their notice 
during these last weeks. 


The Bill and its Critics 


E do not say that this Bill is a work of perfection. For example, 

Sir Patrick Spens, whose contributions to Commons debates are 
always as weighty in content as they are unfailingly courteous in delivery, 
pointed out very justly that “‘ it is an extremely serious matter for a woman 
who, in the event of her husband’s death, will be the legal widow, and as 
such would be the person entitled to pension, against her will to find her- 
self deprived of that status.” 

This is a very just consideration, and Mrs. White’s Bill, if it became 
law, would clearly have to be backed up by a further measure to meet this 
kind of difficulty. But of course the argument most frequently brought 
against the Bill has been the religious one, that it compels a person of 
strong religious convictions to be divorced against his or her will, even 
though that person may have committed no matrimonial offence. On 
this point we agree with the cogent argument of Mr. Maudling: “I 
cannot see,” he said, “‘ how it can possibly infringe the conscience of 
anybody if something is done to them. There can be no moral guilt 
unless there is a deliberate act; there can be no guilt if something is done 
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to a person which they cannot avoid. How, therefore, can it possibly affect 
the conscience of someone if, against their will, they find themselves 
divorced?” There would, after all, be no compulsion on the person, 
whose marriage was dissolved under the terms of this Bill, to marry 
again if divorce and re-marriage were contrary to his or her conscientious 
scruples. 

In conclusion, we would beseech those people who are strongly opposed 
to this Bill to avoid over-use of the word “ pagan” in connection with 
it. To judge from a number of letters which M.P.s have received one 
could be forgiven for supposing that Mrs. White was descended from a 
long line of ancient Druids! 


Two Broadcasts 


E would tender our respectful congratulations to Mr. Churchill 
and Lord Salisbury for their extremely fine Party political broad- 
casts. Mr. Churchill’s talk on March 17 may well be considered his 
finest broadcast since the war years. There are two qualities, very rare 
among contemporary politicians, which Mr. Churchill possesses in 
abundance: courtesy, and an acute sense of humour. Both of these 
qualities were present in full measure on this occasion, and it is certain’ 
that the tribute to Mr. Bevin, coupled with the playful reference to Stalin’s 
accusations against Mr. Attlee, greatly heightened the effect of Mr. 
Churchill’s moving appeal for an immediate general election. 
The previous week Lord Salisbury, who is always at his best on the air, 
concluded his most statesmanlike address with words which deserve to 
be widely quoted :— 


Last, and most important, we Conservatives do not believe in setting 
one class against another and splitting the country from top to bottom 
at a time of grave national danger. We believe that all alike, employer - 
and employee, every section of the community, should and can work 
together as members of one body for the common good. We believe in 
healthy competition in industry. We believe in private profit: and that 
is surely to the workers’ own interest. For it is broadly true to say that 
to-day in privately owned industry between thirteen and fourteen times 
as much is being paid in wages and salaries as is paid out in dividends 
to shareholders. 


These wise words only serve to emphasise the truth of Dr. Johnson’s 
dictum that a man is seldom so harmlessly employed as when he is engaged 
in making money. 


THE ANSWER TO RUSSIA 


By FITZROY MACLEAN, M.P. 


Soviet conduct it is important, in 

the first place, to strike a correct 
balance between theory and practice; 
to determine the relative importance of, 
on the one hand, official Communist 
doctrine, as evolved by Lenin and Stalin 
from certain basic Marxist principles, 
and, on the other, the current demands 
of Soviet policy, dictated by largely 
opportunist considerations of geo- 
graphy, strategy and political or econo- 
mic necessity. 

Although obscured from time to 
time by shifting circumstances, the basic 
tenets of Communist doctrine, or to 
put it in another way, the long-term 
aims of Soviet policy, have during the 
past thirty years remained fairly con- 
stant. Orthodox Communists still look 
forward to the ultimate overthrow of 
Capitalism and to the establishment of 
world Communism, which in their view 
can alone bring universal peace and 
prosperity. Secondly, Soviet Russia, as 
the Country of the Revolution and the 
original seat of the Communist Inter- 
national, has from the outset been 
accepted by them as the base from 
which Communism is destined in due 
course to spread to the rest of the 
world. 

On this premise, that Communism 
is the only means of salvation and that 
the Soviet Union is the chosen instru- 
ment for its propagation, is based, in 
turn, the doctrine that there is a funda- 
mental antagonism between the Soviet 
Union and the non-Communist world, 
excluding any genuine or lasting co- 
operation between them. It follows, 
too, that all Orthodox Communists 
everywhere must accept the absolute 
supremacy and infallibility of the Krem- 
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lin and in every case put its interests 
before their own local or parochial 
interests. Finally, convinced as. they 
are of the absolute justice of their 
cause, their chief duty must be to 
spread Communism or (for the two 
are synonymous) to extend Soviet 
domination by all means in their power. 

In other words, Soviet policy is 
basically expansionist. All that re- 
mains to be decided is the extent, 
direction and timing of the expansion. 

At first, fierce controversy raged 
round this question: raged, that is, 
until in the late twenties Stalin finally 
triumphed over Trotsky, who had held 
that Communism could not survive in 
a single state surrounded by a hostile 
Capitalist encirclement and that imme- 
diate world revolution was therefore 
a vital necessity. Thereafter, there was 
remarkably little controversy about 
that or anything else. In domestic 
matters, the Party was supreme, and 
Stalin, as its Secretary-General, was the 
Party. In matters of foreign policy, 
once it had been established that 
immediate all-out world revolution was 
neither essential nor necessarily even 
desirable, the question whether the 
revolutionary theme should at any 
given moment be stressed or soft- 
pedalled ceased to be a matter of 
dogma and became one of policy, to 
be decided, like everything else, by 
reference to the Party and its Secretary- 
General. This did not mean that 
Stalin had, either in theory or practice, 
abandoned the idea of world revolution; 
on the contrary, it remained the central 
doctrine of Communism. But, from 
being the immediate aim, it became the 
ultimate aim of Soviet policy, a long- 
term rather than a short-term objective. 
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It was easy enough to find arguments 
to justify this change of emphasis. All 
the Communist prophets, from Marx 
downwards, had held that Capitalism 
carried within it the seeds of its own 
destruction; that the non-Communist 
world was doomed, and that, when the 
moment for its inevitable collapse 
arrived, the Communists would only 
need to administer the coup de grace. 
On this assumption, it would clearly 
be folly for the Country of the Revolu- 
tion to risk annihilation in a premature 
encounter with the Capitalist enemy, 
while the latter was still in a position 
to hit back; folly to jeopardise the 
existing achievements of the Revolution 
and its ultimate triumph for the sake of 
possible short-term immediate advan- 
tages. For the time being, at any rate, 
the Kremlin’s policy must be one of 
consolidation and watchful oppor- 
tunism. 

To such a policy Stalin, having 
successfully eliminated his principal 
rivals in the Party and Government, 
now addressed himself with all his 
native Caucasian shrewdness and cun- 
ning; progressively tightening things 
up at home and establishing beyond all 
question his own personal supremacy; 
pushing forward abroad wherever the 
opportunity offered; drawing back 
where danger seemed to threaten; 
building up Soviet power in prepara- 
tion for the final trial of strength; 
plotting, scheming. On the face of it, 
his was a policy in effect not so very 
different from that pursued by his 
Imperial predecessors. 

Thus, within ten years of the Revo- 
lution, all other considerations of 
Communist doctrine or policy had been 
subordinated to the attainment of three 
main aims: first, the concentration and 
maintenance of power in the hands of 
Stalin himself; secondly, the building 
up of the military and economic 
strength of the Soviet Union; and, 
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thirdly, the extension of Soviet influence 
and, where possible, of Soviet authority, 
outside the frontiers of the Soviet 
Union—aims to be pursued by all 
possible means, subject only to the 
condition that nothing be undertaken in 
pursuit of either of the two latter aims 
which might in any way prejudice the 
first. 

For the total opportunism which has 
ensued, justification has always been 
ready to hand: only thus can the 
Revolution be safeguarded and _ its 
ultimate triumph assured. It is as 
simple as that. By such rough and 
ready means, practice has been recon- 
ciled with theory, or, perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say, theory has 
been brought into line with practice. 
And the outcome has been the most 
complete disregard, not only for ordin- 
ary considerations of morality, but for 
what had once seemed essential tenets 
of Communist doctrine. 

The brutality with which Soviet 
policy has of late been conducted had 
led many to suppose that Stalin must 
want war. But, in fact, there are no 
valid grounds for this belief. That 
he would welcome the destruction of 
the Capitalist world is, of course, cer- 
tain. But his whole conduct of policy 
is based on the assumption that the 
Capitalist world will in due course col- 
lapse of its own accord, and that he 
would therefore not be justified in 
taking any unnecessary risks in the hope 
of accelerating the process. In other 
words, for Stalin to want war, he would 
have to be convinced in advance beyond 
any shadow of doubt that the outcome 
would be favourable to the Soviet 
Union. 

For the West, the immediate problem 
lies in ensuring that he does not reach 
this conclusion. 

In the course of the six years which 
have passed since the end of hostilities 
in Europe, the Western Democracies 
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have gradually come to realise that 
they are once again threatened by a 
danger no less formidable than that 
which it took them six years of war to 
overcome. Though slow, their re- 
action, now that it has come, has been 
vigorous, and to-day a defence policy 
of sorts is beginning to take shape. 
What should be the character and form 
of such a policy if it is to afford ade- 
quate protection against the menace 
to which it is an answer? 

The principal requirements are three- 
fold. First, it must be positive; for it 
is useless to try to meet an active, 
expanding force with a purely passive 
policy. Secondly, it must be compre- 
hensive; to meet a world-wide menace, 
we need a world-wide system of defence. 
And thirdly, it must be backed by 
effective armed strength. 

The ultimate test of any defence 
system will lie in the ability of the mem- 
ber states and in particular of the 
sponsoring Great Powers to afford 
immediate and _ effective assistance 
to any member threatened with aggres- 
sion in any form. Its strength 
will be that of its weakest link. 

‘ Henceforward, wherever democracy or 
national independence are threatened, 
wherever a crack shows in the Soviet 
armour, the Democracies must be 
ready to take immediate, positive 
action. Not only must we yield no more 
ground; wherever the opportunity 
offers we must advance. Wherever 
men are fighting to retain or regain their 
freedom, we must come to their help. 
To the strong, positive force with which 
we are contending, we must oppose a 
stronger, more positive force, Above 
all, we must convince our opponents 
that we are stronger than they are and 
prepared, if necessary, to use our 
superior strength. 

Will such an attitude on our part 
lead to war? The essentially cautious 
and realistic character of Soviet policy 
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and of Stalin’s known reluctance to take 
unnecessary risks, makes this highly 
improbable. There is nothing of the 
mad dog about Stalin. When at last 
confronted in reality with the “ capi- 
talist encirclement,” which for so long 
has existed only in the Communist 
imagination, his natural reaction would 
be to exchange his present forward 
policy for a more circumspect line of 
conduct, comparable with that pursued 
by him before the war. The danger, 
on the contrary, lies in encouraging the 
Kremlin by our supine attitude to believe 
that there is no limit to our patience. 

But, even assuming that, by a 
vigorous and positive policy on our 
part, a world conflagration can be 
avoided, can we look forward to a more 
promising future than a_ perpetual 
armed truce, an indefinite prolongation 
of the cold war? For the answer we 
must, I think, return to the twin motives 
of Soviet policy—theory and practice 
—on the one hand, the cause of world 
revolution, on the other, the supreme 
interest of the Soviet State. Much 
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depends on whether the balance be- 
tween them can be maintained indefi- 
nitely. A revolutionary movement, if 
continually held in check, is bound 
sooner or later to undergo a transforma- 
tion, to lose some or all of its virtue. 
Moreover, if the principle that the end 
justifies the means is consistently applied 
over a long enough period, there is a 
strong probability that sooner or later 
the means will obscure and stultify the 
end. 

Already, the constant volte-faces, the 
utter cynicism of Stalinist Communism, 
have alienated many of its most fervent 
admirers. Latterly, it has drawn its 
recruits, not so much from the ranks of 
the natural revolutionaries, as from 
the yes-men and the power-worship- 
pers; from those who like to be on the 
winning side, who, in a_ troubled, 
bewildering world, prefer to have their 
minds made up for them, to lie back on 
a cushion of infallible dogma backed by 
irresistible force. So long as a move- 
ment is on the up-grade, such a follow- 
ing will increase. But, once the tide 
turns, inevitably there will be a falling 
off. To carry conviction, Soviet Com- 
munism must produce concrete evidence 
of its own power and success, and of the 
weakness and failure of its adversaries. 
It cannot stand still. It must either 
advance or fall back within the her- 
metically sealed frontiers of the Coun- 
try of the Revolution. Based-as it is on 
authority—the supreme and absolute 
authority of the Kremlin—it must 
either maintain its supremacy over its 
satellites, if necessary by force, or else 
lose them. And where one has gone, 
others may follow. 

Already, this problem has been posed 
in acute form by the emergence of the 
Titoist heresy. For nearly three years 
now Tito has been openly challenging 
the Kremlin’s authority. If the Rus- 
sians are not to suffer a disastrous loss 
of face, if they are not to risk the 
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recurrence of this threat elsewhere (and 
already there are signs of it on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain), they musi 
at all costs obliterate him. A great deai 
depends on the outcome of this con- 
flict. If Tito is crushed, the absolute 
authority of the Kremlin will have been 
vindicated and his fate will serve as a 
warning to any others who might feel 
tempted to challenge it. The Soviet 
steam-roller will be free to continue its 
progress unchecked. If he survives, 
the mere fact of his survival will be an 
encouragement to others to do likewise. 
It will show what can be done by 
steadfastness and determination. It 
will explode the myth of Soviet infalli- 
bility and irresistibility and thus strike 
at the very foundations of Soviet 
Imperialism. These are the considera- 
tions which may lead the Kremlin to 
decide that, if Tito cannot be got rid 
of by other means, he must be wiped 
out by main force. They will also have 
to be borne in mind by the Western 


. Powers in deciding whether they can 


afford to stand idly by and see this done. 

In the course of the next year or two 
the Western Powers will have to face 
other such decisions. On the boldness 
and determination with which they 
meet them, whether in Europe, in the 
Middle East or in the Far East, will 
depend the peace of the world and the 
future of Western civilisation. We 
stand to-day at a crisis in our affairs, 
at a crisis comparable to that which 
confronted us in the years immediately 
before the war. The problem is essen- 
tially one of power. And here for the 
moment, thanks to American superior- 
ity in atomic weapons, we still possess 
a slender advantage. But only for the 
moment. If we maintain this advan- 
tage and exploit it boldly, if we have 
confidence in ourselves and can inspire 
it in others, we should be able, not only 
to surmount the present crisis, but in 
the long run to destroy or render 
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innocuous the force which to-day holds 
half the world in its spell. But if we 
drift; if through inertia or lack of 
conviction we throw away our advan- 
tage; if by our weakness we encourage 
our opponents in their belief that our 
way of life is doomed to decay; if, 


finally, we disappoint those who are 
looking to us for a lead—then it is hard 
to see what can prevent the continued 
advance of Soviet power and the 
ultimate triumph of Soviet Communism 
throughout the world. 

FITZROY MACLEAN. 


IS A PRESS COUNCIL 
DESIRABLE? YES 


By W. L. ANDREWS 


F Britain had a voluntary Press 
| oussi able to investigate accusa- 

tions of gross unfairness in newspaper 
conduct, I believe it would bring about 
reform where needed, destroy much 
unfair suspicion, and enrich our credit 
with readers. I say this without 
doubting that the record of our Press 
is on the whole exemplary and abounds 
in public spirit. Our newspapers may 
be claimed in more than a metaphori- 
cal sense to be a public service. But 
their moral armour has its weak points. 
We of the Press guard our columns 
with unsleeping vigilance against the 
dangers of libel and contempt of court. 
But we are sometimes less concerned 
with complaints of mis-statement, injus- 
tice or invasion of privacy if no resulting 
fears of libel or contempt of court and 
heavy damages cross our minds. 

If we set up a Press Council, even 
though it had no statutory powers, 
we could ensure the possibility of 
appeal by an aggrieved citizen from 
the decision of an editor who had 
treated contemptuously, because no 
question of damages could arise, a 
substantial and reasonable complaint. 
Not that I think there are many such 
cases. But however few there are, we 
ought to legislate to make them fewer 
still or stop them altogether. For we 
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have not merely to remedy a public 
wrong, but to clear away a good deal 
of public mistrust, fostered by political 
animosity. 

Most complaints allege offences pri- 
marily against good taste, and the law 
provides no remedy. Such alleged 
offences were described by the Commit- 
tee on the Law of Defamation (often 
known as the Porter Committee from 
the name of the judge who presided 
over it), in its report in 1948, as “ the 
alleged practice on the part of repre- 
sentatives of certain organs of the Press 
of intruding upon those who have 
suffered bereavement, or cross-examin- 
ing those who are related to or other- 
wise incidentally connected with persons 
who have committed crimes or 
attained notoriety and of publishing in 
sensational form details of the private 
lives and affairs of such persons.” 
“* The difficulties,’ said the Committee, 
“should not form an obstacle to 
action by the Press itself or prevent it 
from dealing with the problem as one 
of internal discipline to be regulated by 
an understanding between the pro- 
prietorial and journalistic organisa- 
tions.” Let the Press, to answer such 
complaints, have a court of honour, 
with a comprehensive code of honour, 
and what a reassurance it would be to 
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the public! It would greatly strengthen 
the Press, especially in the forum of 
popular discussion, against those (not 
a small minority in the political world) 
who would do harm to its hard-won 
freedom. 

The Royal Commission, presided 
over by Sir David Ross, advocated a 
Press Council in its careful and well- 
received report in 1949. The Press has 
been slow in formulating its response. 
The cynical may remark that if a 
dictator threatens an empire we editors 
dash off our advice in an hour or two, 
but when our own property is at stake 
the peril needs deep and long considera- 
tion. It would be truer to suggest that 
the independence of the Press—its 
multiplicity of independent voices— 
makes quick agreement impossible. 
But we ought not to delay much 
longer to make it crystal-clear why 
we want, or do not want, a voluntary 
Press Council for our defence and (if 
necessary) our reform. 

Journalistic gatherings have dis- 
cussed the question almost entirely as 
an exercise in tactics. They have 
debated the subject not on its own 
merits but as if they were faced with 
these key questions. Suppose that a 
Government hostile to private enter- 
prise and determined to spread the 
national ownership of industries tried 
at some future time to restrict and even 
rule our newspapers, would it be 
tempted to use a voluntary Press 
Council as a half-way stage to a com- 
pulsory one to exercise control over us 
or would a voluntary Press Council 
help to ward off such a blow at our 
independence? In other metaphors, 
would a voluntary Press Council be a 
timely sop to those hostile to the Press 
or one that whetted their appetite for 
control and showed them how to 
indulge it? Such questions have made 
many in the newspaper world look 
askance at Press Council plans. 


Suspicion sprang from the spirit of 
the attacks made upon British journa- 
lism when Left-wing critics demanded 
a Royal Commission to investigate the 
alleged sins of the Press and when they 
gave evidence before that authority. 
We found political hostility rampant 
against us. The demand for reform, 
then, came in such a questionable shape 
that for a time we put self-defence 
before any question of self-improve- 
ment. That does not mean that we 
should deny or neglect those failings 
which are certain to exist in any human 
institution. I speak for many of my 
colleagues if I say that, while we at 
first met with suspicion the suspicion 
voiced against us, we are now inclined 
to think that, with the safeguards we 
demand, a Press Council could do good 
at little risk of doing harm. A small 
majority has been cast in its favour by 
several important Press Societies. 

When the Royal Commission re- 
ported, a Press Council was its out- 
standing recommendation, though an- 
other point gained most attention at 
first—the general agreement that the 
British Press was inferior to none in 
the world. It was proposed that the 
Press Council should consist of at least 
twenty-five members, representing pro- 
prietors and editors and other journa- 
lists, and should have lay members 
amounting to about 20 per cent. of the 
total, including the Chairman. The 
lay members, it was suggested, would 
be nominated jointly by the Lord Chief 
Justice and the Lord President of the 
Court of Session, in consultation with 
the Chairman, and should be entirely 
independent of the Government of 
the day. Various methods of action 
were laid down for the new authority. 
The outstanding one ran as follows:— 


By censuring undesirable types of 
journalistic conduct, and by all other 
means, to build up a code in accordance 
with the highest professional standards. 
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In this connection it should have the 
right to consider any complaints it 
might receive about the conduct of the 
Press or of any persons towards the Press, 
to deal with these complaints in whatever 
manner might seem practicable and 
appropriate, and to include in its annual 
report any action under this heading. 


There lies the heart of the matter. 
No improvement in the education of 
journalists or in their technical training, 
no amount of widely organised research, 
no improvement of relations with the 
Government or the United Nations or 
anyone else, would increase public 
confidence in the Press if there was 
no adequate method of dealing with 
undesirable types of journalistic con-. 
duct and building up a code of honour. 
It must not be supposed that these 
aims have been neglected hitherto. 


Disgraceful journalistic conduct has - 


been reported from time to time to the 
journalistic trade unions, to the Joint 
Editorial Committee of the Newspaper 
Society and Guild of British Newspaper 
Editors, and to the trade Press. Frank 
discussion in all these quarters, and 
often downright condemnation, have 
had, in my opinion, a salutary effect 
upon wrongdoers and on those inclined 
to copy their methods. But these 
private and restricted censures do not 
give satisfaction to the public, who 
indeed, know nothing about them. If 
censure of disreputable tricks or prac- 
tices is to do the fullést good, it must 
be public. 

After much negotiation, the news- 
paper proprietors’ associations (which 
include editors and managers as well 
as proprietors) have put forward a 
draft constitution for a General Council 
with the safeguards we want. They 
have asked the journalistic trade unions 
and Editors’ Guild to discuss it. Under 
this plan the Chairman would be a 
newspaper proprietor, there would be 
no lay members, and most members 
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(some of them editors and managers) 
would be nominated by proprietors. 
The others would be nominated by 
journalistic organisations. The pro- 
posed objects of the Council are 
largely those set forth by the Royal 
Commission. While making no speci- 
fic reference to disreputable types of 
journalism, the constitution says the 
Council would “ maintain the charac- 
ter of the British Press in accordance 
with the highest professional and com- 
mercial standards.” In dealing with 
representations the Council would be 
required to consider only complaints 
from individuals actually affected and 
would deal with them in whatever 
manner might seem to it practicable 
and appropriate. This may seem an 
unduly timid choice of language about 
internal discipline, but it is clear that 
the Council could deal with a serious 
complaint against a newspaper, and 
that is what matters. The main 
object would be the preservation of the 
established freedom of the Press, and 
in view of the many attacks by Socialists 
there is no doubt among journalists that 
self-defence is of the first importance. 
Controversy has arisen over the 
question how the various newspaper 
interests (the trade unions and so forth) 
should be represented on the Council, 
but a strong feeling exists in favour of 
choosing men of much-respected judg- 
ment and experience who would act not 
as sectional representatives but in a spirit 
of professional statesmanship. I be- 
lieve that the Council as now proposed 
would be able to protect itself against 
the cranks who are for ever making 
biased complaints against the Press, 
and yet would be able to restrain 
journalistic misconduct by exposing 
and condemning any bad case. Given 
the right quality of men, the Council 
should command public respect and 
notably improve the standing of the 
Press. W. L. ANDREWS. 


IS A PRESS COUNCIL 


DESIRABLE ? 


NO 


By COLLIN BROOKS 


LL journalistic Gaul is divided 
Ai three parts. There are 

those who wish for a Press 
Council, to be composed entirely of 
servitors of the Press: There are those 
who wish for a Press Council, with 
two or more nominated members 
drawn from other walks of life. There 
are those—of whom I am one—who 
regard the idea of any kind of Press 
Council as, if not a futility, a folly. 
Between the three schools of thought 
is the common ground that each wishes 
what is best for the Press, and for the 
public. Those of us who resist the 
creation of a Council do not do so in 
the spirit of bad-men opposing the 
formation of a committee of vigilantes, 
but in the spirit of devout servitors of 
the Press who wish to avoid the imposi- 
tion upon it of a piece of probably 
impracticable and possibly meddle- 
some machinery. 

Much play has been made in dis- 
cussion with the analogy drawn be- 
tween journalism and the law, between 
journalism and medicine, journalism 
and accountancy. There is no such 
analogy. The general habit, particu- 
larly among journalists, is to speak of 
journalism as a profession, but it is 
not a profession. It cannot ‘even 
accurately be called a trade; it is a 
medley of trades. 

Between the functions and qualifica- 
tions of one barrister-at-law and 
another, between one attorney and 
another, between one accountant and 
another there is very little difference: 
but between the functions and qualifi- 
cations of journalists there is a wide 
variety. The qualifications and work 


of the leader writers on The Times 
newspaper and the note writers on the 
Dancing Times differ greatly, as do 
those of the assistant editor of the 
Methodist Recorder and the chief sports 
sub-editor on the Athletic News, or 
those of the conductor of a women’s 
feature on the Yorkshire Evening Post 
and the city editor of the Daily Tele- 
graph. On any one paper the depart- 
mental functions and duties also vary 
widely, as, for example, between the 
reporters’ room and the sub-editors’ 
room, or between the art editor of a 
popular daily paper and his colleague 
the racing tipster. 

With the recognised and learned pro- 
fessions there is to each a single method 
of entry; journalism has many modes. 
Until very recent years, for the rank 
and file and the potential non-com- 
missioned ranks—the terms are used 
in all respect—the mode of entry was 
that of any other trade or craft. It 
was by apprenticeship under indentures 
to a provincial or suburban news- 
paper, generally lasting five years, the 
apprentice becoming an _ improver, 
exactly as did an engineer or black- 
smith or Liverpool cotton clerk. But 
these normal entrants were reinforced 
by a steady stream of late incomers, 
particularly in the higher ranks. 
Journalists of the calibre of W. T. 
Stead, J. L. Garvin, and Henry 
Labouchere—I avoid selecting con- 
temporary names—were almost jour- 
nalists by accident. Stead and Garvin 
had both had some time in humble 
positions in commerce. A flair for 
writing and an interest in affairs drew 
them into journalism; the technique 
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of the craft of editorship they acquired 
later and, so to speak, by absorption. 
Many of the outstanding critics and 
sports commentators entered journalism 
equally late, and almost at haphazard. 
it was well for the health of British 
journalism: that no “close entry” 
barred their way. 

The differences between the various 
categories of journalist are matched 
by the differences between the pro- 
prietors and controllers of the Press. 
The circumstances and functions of 
newspapers—for the moment we 
may ignore the difference between 
newspapers and _ periodicals—differ 
widely. The problems confronting the 
management of, say, the Southport 
Guardian and that of the Daily 
Express differ not only in degree, 
but in kind; even the mechanical 
operations of production and circula- 
tion differ. 

It is difficult to envisage any Council 
which could faithfully represent, disci- 
pline and guide so many differing 
components, served by so many dif- 
ferent types of journalist and such 
different kinds of pressmen. It is 
difficult to see how a Council could 
serve or protect so many different 
interests better than they can be served 
without the imposition on all of such 
a remote body as the Council would, 
by its nature and the nature of 
journalism, have to be. 

No such Council could devise new 
methods of recruitment and entry to 
the Press, though it might make both 
more difficult. No such Council could 
do the work of educating potential 
and new entrants better than the 
London, Reading and Northern Uni- 
versities could do. No such council 
could discipline the Press better than 
do public opinion and the laws affect- 
ing defamation, blasphemy and ob- 
scenity. 

It is on the disciplinary aspect of 
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such a Council that most attention 
appears to have centred. Agitated 
collectivists—most of them with no 
personal knowledge of the mystique 
and technique of the Press—urge the 
creation of a Council that the sup- 
posedly avaricious, ruthless and irre- 
sponsible Press Barons may be bitted 
and curbed. Working journalists 
themselves urge the creation of a 
Council that they may have a kind of 
moral court of appeal against instruc- 
tions which would compel them to 
outrage the privacy or grief of their 
fellow-citizens, or commit other of- 
fences against what should be the high 
traditions of their calling. The general 
body of citizens seems to feel that the 
Council would somehow set a new 
standard of professional dignity, insti- 
tute a new code of journalistic ethics, 
and cleanse the Press from salacity 
and pornography. 

It is doubtful that in practice any 
of these hopes could be realised. The 
conditions of publication, with as 
little loss of time as possible between 
the receipt of news, or comment, and 
its publication, must prevent the 
Council from being a consultative, 
advisory body; it could only be a 
punishing or rebuking body. And the 
existence of a Council—which could 
not humanly check or rebuke every 
such offence or breach—might have a 
very different effect from that which is 
desired. In the early 1920’s a new Act 
was passed governing the reporting of 
matrimonial causes. By virtually con- 
fining the Press to a full report of the 
judge’s charge to the jury it was hoped 
to eradicate the social harm thereto- 
fore done by the lavish reporting of 
medical or “ filthy ’’ details of evidence. 
As a result, summings-up are now 
reported very fully, and the necessary 
frankness of judges is transmitted to 
the public far more starkly than the 
evidence was in earlier days. A Press 
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Council might be held to have con- 
doned, or even approved, journalistic 
conduct which it did not happen to 
have rebuked or punished. 

Such a Council would inevitably be 
regarded as a kind of silent censor of 
the Press, and, however well-meaning 
the intention behind such a censorship, 
it would not be an unqualified good. 
The true censor of the Press is the 
public, whose displeasure is felt through 
the withdrawal of its pennies or its 
advertising. A council implying cen- 
sorship only by its censoriousness, but 
without truly effective powers of cor- 
rection, could be no more effective 


than public opinion, and might be a 
confuser of that opinion. 

There is much in the conduct of the 
modern Press that calls for reform; 
there are many advances in technology 
which have yet to be made. The 
question to be considered is whether, 
by taking the responsibility from the 
individualistic organs of the Press and 
giving it, in whole or in part, to some 
kind of journalistic Witenagemot, the 
progress to those reforms and advances 
will be helped or hampered. I do not 
believe that any appreciable good 
could come of such a council. 

COLLIN BROOKS. 


AN AMERICAN-JAPANESE 
PEACE TREATY 


By DENYS SMITH 


MERICAN officials _confi- 
Aw predict that by the middle 

of the year a U.S.-Japanese 
_peace treaty will be signed which will 
not only end Japan’s ex-enemy status 
but will pave the way for its becoming a 
voluntary and valued partner. They 
are also confident that similar bilateral 
treaties will be signed by all other 
Powers at war with Japan. There 
would be nothing in the contemplated 
terms to prevent a similar treaty 
between Japan and Russia. 

A change from hated foe to worth- 
while friend in the course of six short 
years is not so remarkable a develop- 
ment if considered in the long vista of 
history. There was a profitable alli- 
ance between Japan and Britain from 
1905 to 1922 which, among other 
things, brought a Japanese fleet into the 
Mediterranean during the first world 
war to help in escort duties. American 
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history shows periods of close friend- 
ship with Japan alternating with periods 
of friendship for her Far Eastern rival, 
Russia. It is logical, therefore, that a 
revival of the historic Russian threat to 
American security (which alarmed 
President Monroe), in a new and more 
dangerous form, should lead to closer 
association with a reformed and chas- 
tened Japan. The only real choice was 
between Japan as an ally and Japan as 
a Russian tool. An attempt to have a 
weak Japan in tutelage to the West 
would have thrown Japan into the 
Communist orbit. 

There are several differences which 
have made it possible to make greater 
progress with a Japanese treaty than 
with a German. In the first place, 
Japan was not divided by a Russian 
occupation, nor is she ruled, as Molotov 
persistently demanded after the sur- 
render, by an Allied Control Council. 
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Apart from a token Commonwealth 
force, she has been occupied by the 
United States, and the supreme Allied 
authority in Japan has been the Ameri- 
can, General MacArthur. Hence, if 
Russia refuses to co-operate there is 
no physical obstacle to the Western 
Powers proceeding on their own. There 
is, it is true, a Far Eastern Commission 
sitting in Washington, composed of 
those nations which actively fought 
Japan. This body technically deter- 
mines occupation policies. It was 
established at the Moscow Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference of December, 
1945, and a veto power was reserved on 
it for the pacific “ Big Four.”’ But when 
it was created the United States had 
already learned something about 
Russian behaviour, and insisted that, 
where the Big Four could not agree, 
“interim directives’ could be sent to 
General MacArthur by the United 
States, to avoid complete paralysis. 
This wise precaution has enabled the 
American occupation authorities to 
move step by step towards turning 
Japan into a democratic, self-sustain- 
ing, self-governing nation, despite 
Russian opposition and protests. 

The second difference is that Japan 
did not surrender unconditionally in 
the same sense that Germany did. 
She retained her Emperor and civil 
government as instruments through 
which the occupation authorities car- 
ried out their task. They did not have 
to start from complete chaos and 
reconstruct a political framework from 
the ground upwards. Japan’s armed 
forces surrendered unconditionally, but 
the political surrender was on terms 
offered by Britain, China and the 
United States in the Potsdam declara- 
tion of July 26, 1945. On the terri- 
torial side, Japan agreed that her future 
sovereignty should, in accordance with 
the Cairo declaration, be limited to the 
four main Japanese islands, “ and 
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such minor islands as we (the Allies) 
determine.”” The general terms were, 
briefly, that Japanese military leaders 
must be eliminated from “ authority 
and influence,” Japan’s war-making 
power be destroyed, and a peaceful 
democratic government established. 

Finally, Japan is an island without 
land frontiers with Communism, and 
so less open than Germany to direct 
Russian threats. America’s -ability, 
through its sea and air power, to 
protect Japan, made it possible to 
risk the possibility of direct Russian 
action if policies were adopted of 
which the Kremlin disapproved. 

Yet for a time it looked as though 
these advantages would be lost through 
inability to break away from tradi- 
tional inhibitions, and through accept- 
ing difficulties which had no real 
existence outside the minds of the 
negotiators. The first of these “‘ mental 
road-blocks ” in the way of reaching a 
Japanese settlement was the assumption 
that a peace treaty meant a general 
peace conference. Nearly four years 
ago, in July, 1947, the United States 
suggested to the eleven countries which 
then composed the Far Eastern Com- 
mission that they should meet for a 
conventional treaty-drafting conference, 
at which decisions should be reached 
by a two-thirds majority, without any 
Great Power veto. Russia objected 
vigorously. She made various counter- 
proposals, but insisted throughout on a 
veto right and, though she had only 
entered the war a few hours after 
Japan’s first surrender offer, in having 
a greater role in drafting the treaty 
terms than countries such as Australia 
which had fought from the start. The 
deadlock over the composition and 
procedure of a peace conference ap- 
peared to become an even greater 
obstacle to liquidating the Japanese 
war when the Chinese Red régime was 
established and Britain and the United 
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States adopted contrary policies on 
recognition. It would be difficult to 
invite both Chinese régimes, and to 
invite the Nationalists alone would have 
aroused objections, not only from Rus- 
sia, but from Britain and India as well. 

A little over a year ago President 
Truman turned over the problem to 
Mr. John Foster Dulles, who had 
joined the State Department as Re- 
publican Consultant. He, fortunately, 
recognised that red tape had a spectral 
affinity for Russian Communism and 
determined to ignore it. It was ob- 
viously ridiculous to let the difficulties 
of agreeing on how a treaty should be 
negotiated perpetually block its 
negotiation. He therefore sidestepped 
the procedural obstacle, and deter- 
mined to try and reach agreement on 
the substance of the treaty itself 
through regular diplomatic channels. 
Last September he presented a list of 
treaty principles to the representatives 
at Lake Success of 15 countries with a 
major interest in the Japanese treaty, 
and invited the comment of their 
Governments. The 15 nations were: 
Britain, Russia, France, Nationalist 
China, Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada, India, Pakistan, Burma, 
Ceylon, the Netherlands, the Philip- 
pines, Indonesia and Korea. The 
advantage of this method was not only 
that it sidestepped the difficulties of 
agreeing on procedure and member- 
ship, but also, so Mr. Dulles insists, 
that it gave the smaller nations a far 
greater opportunity of making their 
views known than would have been 
possible at a general conference, where, 
even if no veto had been allowed, the 
main work would, of necessity, have 
been conducted by a Great Power steer- 
ing committee. 

The Dulles approach to the problem 
also brushed aside two minor legal 
obstacles. The first was that the 
‘“* Declaration by United Nations” of 
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January 1, 1942, drafted during 
Churchill’s first wartime visit to Wash- 
ington, stated that the signatories 
would not make a separate peace with 
their enemies. But, as Mr. Dulles 
told Malik last December, this clearly 
meant that they would continue to 
fight until victory was won. It obviously 
did not imply that “there can never 
be any peace with Japan unless terms 
can be found which are satisfactory to 
each one of the 47 nations which 
signed, or adhered to, the declaration 
of January first 1942.” 

Another legal difficulty is that the 
Far Eastern Commission is responsible 
for the policies followed by the occupa- 
tion authorities, and it cannot be 
dissolved under its charter unless Russia 
assents.. But, since the Allied Supreme 
Commander is an American and the 
F.E.C. directives are sent through the 


- U.S. Government, it would not matter 


if the Russian member, and any whom 
he could persuade to join him, went on 
voting directives. There would be 
nobody to transmit them and nobody 
to carry them out. As a practical 
matter, once the U.S. had signed a 
treaty with Japan, the latter would be 
an independent country. 

The whole approach is, no doubt, 
most unorthodox, but necessity has 
mothered invention, as it has smothered 
convention. The _ necessity which 
spurred on America’s treaty-making 
efforts, and forced it through all paper 
barricades, was the success of Com- 
munist expansion in the Far East. 
With the loss to Communism of the 
Chinese mainland the importance of 
making Japan a strong bulwark of 
western influence in the Pacific became 
paramount. As Mr. Dulles phrased 
it: “‘ To-day Japan, Korea, Okinawa, 
Formosa, the Philippines, Australia, 
New Zealand and South-East Asia 
stand between the United States and 
the vast manpower and natural re- 
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sources of North-East Asia, which are 
already being exploited by the new 
Russian imperialism. In the still free 
area that Communism has not con- 
quered, Japan occupies a key position.” 

Another factor which was troubling 
the American occupation authorities 
was that the Japanese had been pro- 
mised that the occupation would end 
when Japan had fulfilled the terms of 
the Potsdam declaration. The terms 
had been fulfilled, but the occupation 
continued; and there were voices 
raised in American military quarters, 
declaring that increased Communist 
threats meant that the occupation must 


be continued indefinitely. 


The United States faced a dilemma. 
The Japanese had earned the right to 
become a free nation. If there had 
been any doubt about this, it was dis- 
pelled last July when American combat 
troops were withdrawn totally from 
Japan for service in Korea. The 
Japanese, though no means of com- 
pulsion whatever existed, gave no 
trouble and created no anxiety, and, 
within the limitations of the surrender 
terms, voluntarily co-operated with the 
United Nations’ effort in Korea. Yet, 
if a treaty were signed, there would be 
no legal basis on which American 
forces, or bases, could be maintained 
in Japan. The treaty itself might 
contain a clause providing for their 
retention, but this would place Japan 
in a perpetually inferior status, and 
be a constant source of friction and 
hostile propaganda. A continuation 
of the occupation, in other words, 
might defeat its own purpose by 
turning the Japanese against the occu- 
pying Power. Japan itself, under the 
surrender terms which were embodied 
in its new constitution, could maintain 
no armed forces. A power vacuum in 
Japan would be an open invitation to 
Communist attack. The two ultimate 
doles to which Communist expansion 


is irresistably attracted are Japanese 
industrial power in Asia, and German 
industrial power in Europe. So far, 
Russia has only threatened war to 
reach her goal in Europe; but she has 
practised it in Asia. If. the Korean 
venture had not been checked, Japan 
would have been gripped between 
Communist pincers of which Sakhalin 
Island was the northern and the Korean 
peninsula the southern arm. If it had 
not been checked, Japanese public 
opinion might have concluded that the 
Western World was impotent, and 
that Japan should cast in her lot with 
the East. 

The Russians are known to have 
concentrated strong forces on Sakhalin 
Island, which, in all probability, 
include a well-indoctrinated Japanese 
army corps. One of the assurances 
given Japan in the Potsdam declaration, 
which Russia accepted . when she 
entered the Japanese War, was that 
Japanese prisoners “ shall be permitted 
to return to their homes with the oppor- 
tunity to lead peaceful and productive 
lives.” Last August the State Depart- 
ment disclosed that 370,000 Japanese 
prisoners were still unaccounted for. 
The Japanese authorities have col- 
lected the names of over 200,000 
definitely known to have surrendered 
to the Soviets. The Russians maintain 
that all have been permitted to return. 

Mr. Dulles has found a solution 
which satisfies all parties. When he 
was in Japan early this year securing 
the agreement of the Japanese Govern- 
ment and leaders of public opinion to 
the proposed treaty terms, he made a 
public statement that, if Japan wished, 
the United States would sympathe- 
tically consider a Japanese request that 
American troops be retained in Japan 
to ensure its security. He made it 
clear that this was a proposal Japan 
could accept or decline. The security 
arrangement would be made between 
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two equals; it would not be a treaty 
obligation imposed upon Japan. Russia 
may object to the arrangement, but 
since it is not part of the treaty, but an 
exercise of Japanese sovereignty, there 
would be no legal basis for her objec- 
tions. The American forces after the 
treaty will no longer be occupation 
troops but similar to the six American 
divisions and the naval and air units 
which will be stationed in Europe. 

There is one big difference, however. 
American participation in European 
defence is based on the principle of 
“continuous and effective self-help 
and mutual aid.” Japan, as already 
explained, cannot establish an army, 
navy or air force. It can only organise 
a coast guard and an internal police 
force. America will, therefore, only 
enter into a security arrangement with 
Japan on a “ provisional ”’ basis. Mr. 
Dulles said, on his return from Japan 
to the United States: “‘ In due course, 
as the Japanese Prime Minister pointed 
out, Japan will face up to the problem 
of sharing in the collective defence of 
its area.” This might mean changing 
the Japanese constitution, or a way 
round its provisions might be found 
by including Japanese units with 
American units in an “ international ” 
force similar to the French plan for 
enabling Germany to participate in 
the defence of Western Europe. 

The Japanese Peace Treaty is 
expected to be a fairly short document. 
Its territorial terms are based upon the 
Potsdam declaration. Japan will re- 
nounce all her former possessions 
except the four main islands and a 
number of minor islands, including the 
Habomai group which Russia has 
seized. She will not renounce her title 
in favour of any particular nation; 
what happens to her lost territory is 
held to be no concern of hers. This 
will enable the controversial question 
of Formosa’s future to be postponed. 
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It will enable the United States to seek 
a United Nations trusteeship for her- 
self over the Bonin and Ryuku islands, 
including the strategically important 
Okinawa. It will also enable the 
United States to refuse to recognise 
Russia’s title to the Kuriles and South 
Sakhalin island unless she withdraws 
from the Habomai group. This small 
group of islands lies just off the nor- 
thernmost main island, Hokkaido. 
They have never been regarded as part 
of the Kuriles, as Russia claims. If 
they remain in Russian hands they 
would provide a dangerous stepping- 
stone for Communist infiltration. 

The non-territorial terms are based 
on the golden rule or, in Mr. Dulles’s 
words, on the theory “that Japan 
should not be subjected to restrictions 
on her sovereignty of a kind which 
other sovereign nations do not accept 
for themselves.” This means that there 
will be nothing in the treaty forbidding 
Japan to rearm, to run her own fac- 
tories without restriction, to conduct 
her own trade, establish her own 
merchant marine, and nothing com- 
pelling her to pay reparations. The 
Philippines wanted £2,856 million 
sterling in reparations. The US. 
insisted that Japan could be and must 
be self-sustaining. Its industrial 
capacity and the raw materials of 
South-East Asia were complementary, 
and each area could help the economic 
stability of the other. If reparations 
were imposed, or economic restric- 
tions enforced, Japan would either 
collapse economically and invite Com- 
munism, or the U.S. would have to 
subsidise it, which it could not be 
expected to do. “ Other nations must 
be willing to face up to Japanese com- 
petition, subject to normal _ tariff 
restrictions, and to Japan’s adherence 
to fair trade standards,” Mr. Dulles 
said. 

Australia and New Zealand wanted 
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a peace treaty which would place 
severe limits on Japan’s capacity to 
rearm. This would provide a safe- 
guard against a revived Japanese mili- 
tarism and constitute at least a legal 
obstacle to a Communist Japan embark- 
ing On aggressive adventures in collu- 
sion with China or Russia. But the 


‘U.S. insisted that the surest way to 


induce dangerous Japanese rearma- 


. ment was to forbid it; the Versailles 


treaty did not prevent the rise of Hitler. 
The apparent state of isolation of 
Australia and New Zealand was met 
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by a promise that some arrangement 
would be made, making it clear that 
an armed attack on them, from any 
quarter, would be looked upon by the 
U.S. as dangerous to its own peace and 
security. The exact form of such a 
Pacific pact remains to be worked out, 
and the fact that Mr. Spender, the 
Australian Minister for External 
Affairs, will shortly become Ambas- 
sador in Washington shows the impor- 
tance which the Australian Govern- 
ment attaches to the scheme. 
DENYS SMITH. 
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By HORACE WYNDHAM 


Victoria who, more than anybody 

else, was really responsible for the 
success of the “ Great Exhibition.”’ of 
1851 that put London on the map for 
foreigners and drew enraptured crowds 
to Hyde Park. 

Prince Albert had a ‘“ business 
head” and _ plenty of German 
“thoroughness” in his composition. 
He felt that trade and good relations 
with other countries could best be 
fostered by assembling under one 
roof their products side by side with 
those of our own manufacturers. Other 
nations, he said, could learn from us, 


it was “My Angel” of Queen 


and we could learn from them. 


It was to this end that in the autumn 
of 1849 he called a meeting at the 
Mansion House and explained his 
scheme to a representative gathering 
of London and provincial mayors. 
The idea was taken up with enthusiasm. 
Manufacturers saw in it an enlarged 
outlet for their goods, and the general 


public were impressed by the novelty 
in store for them. 

Nevertheless a good deal of opposi- 
tion met the Prince’s proposal. And 
one M.P., a Colonel Sibthorp, even 
went so far as to express “a sincere 
desire that the building would be 
struck by lightning and utterly de- 
stroyed.” ‘As for me,” he added, 
““T will never set foot in the place.” 
It might have been retorted that no 
one had asked him to go, if he did not 
want to. But -this warrior made a. 
point of objecting to everything and 
everybody. He had opposed the 
annuity to Prince Albert on his mar- 
riage, to Roman Catholics sitting in 
Parliament, and to museums and pic- 
ture galleries being open on Sunday. 
There was no pleasing him. Hence, a 
criticism levelled at him was “the 
greatest curiosity in the House of 
Commons and the embodiment of 
old-fashioned prejudice.” 

Opposition was also forthcoming 
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THE ‘‘GREAT EXHIBITION” OF 1851 — SIGHTSEERS ON A SHILLING DAY, 


from other sources. ‘“‘ Foreigners will 
learn our secrets and help themselves 
to our trade,” urged some manu- 
facturers who could not see an inch 
beyond their noses. “ Riff-raff and 
rascals will flock into London,” com- 
plained householders. And “the 
crowds will become unmanageable,” 
was the view of the police. Then 
clergymen feared “ the introduction of 
Continental, especially Parisian, im- 
morality among our people”; and 
the doctors shook their heads and 
hinted at “ outbreaks of disease, pos- 
sibly cholera.” 

Nor was the Press enthusiastic about 
the project. The Prince complained, 
and with good reason, of the cold 
water poured on his plans by The 
Times. The Evening Standard followed 
suit. Thus, an editorial pronounce- 
ment which appeared before the open- 
ing day: 

The Great Exhibition again! Every 
new phase of this intolerable nuisance 
seems worse than the last. The pro- 
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ject is not only un-English, it is anti- 
English, and everyone who contributes 
to it ought to remember that not only 
are his alms lost to more deserving 
objects of charity, but that he is adding 
to the number of such objects by 
encouraging a scheme the direct ten- 
dency of which is to injure English 
interests. 


Prince Albert and the members of his 
committee ignored all these attacks 
and went ahead with their plans. 

The design of the building, for which 
20 acres were allotted in Hyde Park, 
was that of Joseph Paxton. He was 
not a professional architect, but a 
specialist in constructing conserva- 
tories; and his design took the form 
of a “ Crystal Palace’ made entirely 
of glass, iron and steel. Much to the 
annoyance of the impassioned Colonel 
Sibthorp, no thunderbolts fell on it. 
But he registered a few more objec- 
tions. One of them was that “ trees 
would be enclosed in the central hall 
and ladies have their bonnets and 
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shawls damaged by bird droppings.” 
“ How indelicate! ’ remarked the wife 
of a member of the committee. 

When they saw the completed edifice 
the public were enraptured. “It is 
like a glittering diamond,” they said; 
“a real Crystal Palace!’ The poets, 
too, were inspired to sing its praises. 
Most of their effusions, however, were 
not far removed from doggerel. Thus: 


To Paxton’s genius is due 
That Albert’s dream has now come true! 


and: 


Come, let us raise a hearty cheer 
To Albert for his bright idea. 

With Paxton’s help we’ve seen him raise 
A Crystal Palace beyond all praise! 


Nor were the musicians behindhand 
in offering tribute. A “ Great Exhibi- 
tion March,” a “ Prince Albert Polka,” 
and a “Paxton Waltz” figured in 
every band programme, and comic 
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songs about the building were bellowed 
at smoking concerts. 

The opening day was May 1, 1851. 
All the omens were favourable. The 
sun shone; the “Crystal Palace” 
shimmered in a cloudless sky; and a 
vast gathering, estimated at 100,000, 
assembled to watch the arrival of the 
Queen and her Consort, with their 
elder children and a number of foreign 
royalties. The procession, starting 
from Buckingham Palace and consist- 
ing of nine carriages and a squadron 
of Household Cavalry, reached the 
entrance at noon. There her Majesty 
and the Prince were received by the 
Commissioners, and passed’ up the 
central hall between a double line of 
Cabinet Ministers, ambassadors, dip- 
lomats, and admirals and generals, 
everybody in uniform or Court dress. 

As her Majesty and the Prince took 
their seats on a dais, heralds gave a 
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signal. In response, trumpets sounded 
a fanfare; guns thundered a salute; 
a choir of a thousand voices sang the 
National Anthem, followed by the 
Hallelujah Chorus, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury “ offered up a prayer, 
invoking the Divine blessing on the 
undertaking.” Before he had finished, 
the crowd, unable to restrain their 
enthusiasm, broke into cheers. “ They 
might have waited a little and not 
interrupted the Archbishop while he 
was still speaking,” was her Majesty’s 
comment. Still, she was delighted 
with everything she saw. “It is all 
much better than I anticipated,” she 
declared. “It is like Aladdin’s Palace. 
The name of Albert has now secured 
immortality. We must come again.” 
Lord Malmesbury, who, as Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, was in 
attendance, wrote in his diary: “‘ The 
Exhibition was opened on May 1 by 
the Queen. It went off very quietly.” 
But perhaps he had not heard the guns 
and trumpets or the cheers of the crowd 
outside. 

Among the group of foreign repre- 
sentatives drawn up to greet the royal 
visitors was a Chinese Mandarin in 
full costume, complete with pigtail 
and peacock’s feather. ‘The visitor 
from. the Flowery’ Land,” says 
Thackeray, who witnessed the incident, 
“made a profound obeisance to her 
Majesty, and then, much to the old 
boy’s surprise, kissed the Duke of 
Wellington.” The Emperor’s repre- 
sentative probably imagined that the 
Duke was Prince Albert. 

Every day, from May 1 until the 
middle of October, when the Exhibi- 
tion came to an end, the halls and 
galleries of the building were thronged 
by crowds of sightseers; and their 


total number was calculated to have 


reached six millions. They included 
all sorts and conditions; a babel of 
tongues and a mixture of nationalities; 
foreigners in beards and _ peg-top 
trousers; English dandies in stove-pipe 
hats and Dundreary whiskers; and 
their womenfolk in shawls and crino- 
lines. On one memorable occasion a 
party of young women, daring to defy 
convention, shocked the committee by 
appearing “in full Bloomer costume.” 
Much to their chagrin, they were 
peremptorily refused admission by an 
indignant official at the entrance. 
“If Scotsmen are allowed to come in 
short kilts and expose their bare knees,” 
they protested, “‘ we should surely be 
allowed to come in long trousers.” 
But the protest fell on deaf ears, and 
the “ Bloomers ” had to abandon their 
attempt to enter the building. ‘“‘ These 
immodest females,” reported the 
London correspondent of an Aberdeen 
journal, “only succeeded in making 
an exhibition of themselves.” 

In one respect the “ Great Exhibi- 
tion” of 1851 established a record. 
This was that, when the accounts were 
balanced and every item of expenditure 
had been met, there was a surplus of 
more than £200,000. As a result, the 
guarantors were not required to make 
good any loss for which they had 
undertaken to be responsible. 

And now the stage is being set 
afresh, but in different surroundings 
and in a very different world. When 
the curtain rises the public will see 
what is offered them by the 1951 
successor of the “ Great Exhibition ” 
which drew such multitudes to Hyde 
Park a hundred years ago. 


HORACE WYNDHAM. 
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This is the fourth and last of a series of articles which Mr. Neville Cardus 


has written exclusively for ‘The National and English Review. 
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By NEVILLE CARDUS 


OW that we have expressed a 
N Jon thankfulness for the first 

victory for thirteen years 
achieved by England against Australia 
at cricket, criticism is called from the 
kennel and put on to the scent of more 
or less objective truth. It was a victory 
well deserved and it was needed on 
account of sheer justice. F. R. Brown’s 
team, though far from the best that ever 
sailed the seas, was at least better, 
technically and in spirit, than would 
have been suggested by five consecutive 
defeats. But I confess I cannot hail the 
victory as a sign of a turning tide, or of 
a renaissance in our cricket. No “ new 
blood” or talent contributed to the 
conquest; Hutton was needed to steer 
the ship to the harbour. I myself would 
have counted the rubber well lost—for 
I have never imagined we could win it— 
if a new England batsman of Hole’s 
pedigree had revealed himself. 

Yet though this England team 
depended sorely on Hutton, Bedser, 
Brown and Evans, we can realise as we 
glance back across the rubber, how 
easily the luck of the game, or a little 
more of good management, might have 
wrested the “‘ ashes ’’ from the ancient 
enemy. The spin of the coin settled 
the issue at Brisbane. More heart- 
breaking still, in the match at Mel- 
bourne at Christmas, where England 
fell short of victory by only 28, Hutton 
inexplicably committed a crudity not 
in his repertory and not in his nature; 
he hit a ball across the spin and sent a 
ghastly “skier” near the square-leg 
umpire. The match at Sydney was lost by 
a combination of mediocre cricket and 


physical hardship; Bailey and Wright 
at the halfway stage received injuries 
which put them out of the struggle. 

At Adelaide, in truly Australian con- 
ditions—weather and wicket—England 
were obviously outplayed; and now 
none of us doubted the superiority, as 
an ensemble, of Australia over a 
collection of variable spare-parts, one 
or two of them of the finest metal. The 
turning-point of the fifth match occurred 
during the last-wicket stand of Simpson 
and Tattersall. Once again, England’s 
bowlers had broken through an Austra- 
lian first innings on a very easy pitch, 
so that the total of 217 was not higher 
than Bradman, Ponsford and Woodfull 
could muster when one of them was 
got rid of cheaply. But England, in 
response, seemed certain to miss a 
golden chance: nine wickets were down 
for 246. It was here that Simpson, 
on the verge of a century but not so 
far at all in command, demonstrated 
at last that he is still capable of swift 
movement of foot and of beautiful and 
punitive strokes. He played the Aus- 
tralian attack at leisure; he drove and 
pulled with an ease almost indecent. 
In less than an hour he added 50, with 
six boundary strokes which sped to an 
inch exactly where he intended they 
should travel. Meanwhile, Tattersall 
demonstrated the value of Lancashire 
obstinacy; he put his bat to the ball, 
and though apparently it was a bat of 
lath, and though he was surrounded by 
fieldsmen, they couldn’t remove him 
for nearly an hour, by which time 
England was leading by 103. During 
this gallant stand, stylish and handsome 
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at one end, comically vulnerable at the 
other, even if Tattersall had to cope 
with less than three overs in all, it is 
possible that the inability of Australia 
to take a wicket was beginning to 
affect Miller’s health (or Lindwall’s); for 
after lunch Miller summarily smashed 
through Tattersall’s divertingly camou- 
flaged resistance. Is it conceivable 
that had the rubber been at stake, 
England, wanting 74 to win and nine 
out, that this tenth wicket partnership 
would have happened? I am reminded 
of the man who went up to the Duke of 
Wellington one night in Wills’s Club 
and said, “Mr. Jones, I believe?” 
“If you can believe that,” growled the 
Duke, “ you can believe anything.” I 
am not hinting of any want of conscious 
effort by Australia at the crucial period 
of the match. But Australian cricketers 
in possession of the rubber are, I think, 
less “highly strung’? than when on 
the “ kill,” unsparingly and to a man. 
In this fifth Test Match, it was Eng- 
land’s reputation that was at stake, 
not Australia’s. Every lover of cul- 
tured batsmanship was happy at Simp- 
son’s revival; but O that he could have 
given us half an hour of it at Melbourne 
during Christmas! 

If we look at the bowling analyses of 
England, we find that Bedser took 30 
wickets in 195 overs for 484 runs, 
average 16-13. Bailey took 14 wickets 
for 198, average 14-14; Brown took 18 
wickets average 21-61; and Wright 
11 wickets average 45-45. Yet this 
attack, comprising one really dan- 
gerous bowler over by over, dismissed 
Australia five times on good pitches for 
pittances such as 228, 194, 181, 217, 
and 197. In 1946-47, Bedser’s Austra- 
lian figures for the Test Matches were 
246 overs 3 balls, 876 runs, 16 wickets, 
average 54-75. And four years ago 
Bradman described Bedser as the best 
bowler of his type extant. This season 
one or two Australian wickets have 


been responsive to bowling that 
“swerves”’ from the ground off the 
upright seam. There is no doubt that 
Bedser excelled himself at Brisbane and 
at Melbourne. From an abstract view 
of technical accomplishment, even be- 
fore his work had been confirmed by 
wickets and “ results,” I decided this 
was “seam” bowling comparable to 
Tate’s. All praise to him, and all 
praise to Brown, who by persistent 
effort, added inches to his technical 
stature. None the less, critical justice 
must be observed; and in fairness to 
Bedser’s ill-rewarded work of 1946-47, 
we must remember that four years ago 
the Australian XI contained Bradman 
and Barnes, that Morris was at his very 
best, and that Barnes and Morris on 
several occasions held the first wicket 
long after the new ball had lost its 
gloss. 

From the first day’s first hour of the 
Melbourne match of this present year, 
Australian cricket seemed stale and 
unambitious. Hassett once more won 
the toss, and at 3 o’clock on a hot humid 
day not a single run more than 81 had 
attracted the scorers’ notice after two 
and a quarter hours’ play, for the loss 
of Burke’s wicket. The threat of a 
storm then seemingly galvanised Hassett 
into a sudden sequence of hits which 
ceased as soon as the clouds rolled 
away. It is a pity when cricketers born 
with rare and delightful capacities allow 
circumstances to sway them to methods 
wasteful to natural talent. These, our 
contemporary heroes of the cricket 
field, many times reverse the doctrine 
of Falstaff; they become lions under 
compulsion. Morris stonewalled for 
two hours forty minutes, so severely 
that he broke a bat. 

Keith Miller was immediately caught 
and bowled by Brown; he was out the 
same way to the same bowler next 
innings. Miller is as uncertain as a 
spring day in England; they can’t trap 
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him into the cage of routine efficiency. 
Brown removed Morris, Miller and 
Harvey for no runs in ten balls; and 
maybe after all, this was the thrust 
into Australia’s vitals that really 
brought about the funeral so much 
desired by one and all, English and 
Australians. The wheel of Australia’s 
first innings whirled from 111 for one 
to 123 for four; and nowadays the 
Australian “tail” is capable of wag- 
ging the dog off the field. Hassett now 
had no choice but to retire into a 
shell of self-protection. He made 92 
in 212 minutes before Hutton caught 
him right-handed at first slip, shoulder 
high, off Brown. Hassett bore his 
cross “‘ for the cause,”’ and in general 
the proceedings were so slow that, in a 
match taking place weeks after the 
“death” of the rubber, it seemed that 
the slayers were an unconscionable 
time disposing of the body. At 
close of play, in just under five hours, 
Australia’s score stood or reclined at 
206 for eight wickets, on a pitch so 
comfortable that to bowl on it must 
have been rather like bowling on a 
steak-and-kidney pudding. But con- 
temporary batsmen argue that because 
this sort of wicket is so “slow” they 
cannot compel the ball to leave the face 
of the bat with any appreciable speed. 
A man might try—as Pooh Bah 
observed. 

On Saturday play was prevented by 
heavy showers, but the wicket was as 
easy as in the beginning when we 
“resumed,” as they say, on Monday. 
Five hours later I walked through the 
Fitzroy Gardens full of misgivings. 
At one period of the afternoon Eng- 
land’s score was 170, with only Wash- 
brook out; now it was 218 for six, 
only one run to the good. Hutton, 
being human, lapsed into mortal error 
again when, with his innings estab- 
lished at 79, he allowed the boy Hole 
to bowl him with a slow floating ball 
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he endeavoured to drive to the off. 
Hutton and Washbrook, at the begin- 
ning of the England innings, “set 
about” Lindwall and Miller quite 
flippantly. Strokes to the on from 
Lindwall were executed affably; Lind- 
wall here was so tame that I was put in 
mind of one of those beautifully pre- 
served glass-cased lions which we can 
admire at leisure in a museum. Soon, 
though, the sucking dove was to be 
heard roaring like any of your proper 
lions. Washbfook cut and drove 22 
in next to no time: six overs produced 
34. I thought there were signs of high 
blood-pressure in Washbrook’s cricket; 
a sort of red sky at morning. He was 
abruptly caught at the wicket from a 
widish ball which came up not too 
high to the off, bowled by Miller; a 
redundant stroke. Hutton for a while 
was a model of deportment. An off 
drive against W. Johnston was as 
classical as the Elgin marbles, and 
more shapely. A very late glance, also 
off W. Johnston, was executed with the 
crossed legs and rapidity of Ranjitsinhji. 

Iverson stole lustre from Hutton this 
time by pitching his off-breaks so that 
they turned towards the left hip of the 
batsman; also Iverson set a defensive 
field of adjacent leg “‘ slips.”’ He is not 
a great bowler, I am certain. His 
accuracy is admirable no doubt; given 
a dusty pitch, his spin is horrid. But 
apparently he has never consistently 
controlled a leg-break, or any ball that 
“leaves” the bat. Q.E.D. One of 
the curiosities of this curious rubber is 
that Hutton found Ian Johnson as 
troublesome as most of the Australian 
bowlers; and on the occasion now 
under notice he tried, when his score 
was 37, to drive Johnson forward; in 
fact cover-point got himself into posi- 
tion to receive the stroke. But the 
ball veered away a little, found the 
bat’s “outside edge,” whence it 
skimmed to Miller in the slips, and 
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Miller—of all men—allowed the chance 
to go through his fingers. Next day we 
would see and witness_a missed slip 
catch by Hutton; and these, I think, 
were the only fielding mistakes com- 
mitted by Miller and Hutton in all the 
five Tests. Simpson, after a vague sort 
of beginning, gradually rooted himself; 
and we saw a straight bat going to the 
ball as though with eyes in the wood. 
The wicket was dismally lifeless; the 
bowlers appeared to me, as Hutton and 
Simpson strengthened their partner- 
ship, as objects of charity. At the tea 
interval, England were 160 for one, and 
there seemed no reason why the score 
should not persist for the day without 
further loss. 

Then after tea, we saw a great 
outbreak of fast bowling. Realis- 
ing the dangerous position Australia 
had drifted into on the becalmed sea 
of a wicket, Lindwall and Miller, 
by almost unbelievable energy, elec- 
trified the moribund earth. A snick 
from Hutton’s bat from Lindwall, 
singed Ian Johnson’s fingers in the 
slips. But it was not the sound and 
fury of the fast stuff that defeated 
Hutton—who really does lose his 
wicket at times in a manner which 
with Hobbs would have prompted 
psychological as well as technical analy- 
sis; he was clean bowled by a simple 
well-tossed ball from the youth Hole. 
Now came Compton, every true lover 
of the game praying for him. A lovely 
sweep to leg in his happiest vein lifted 
expectation on happy tip-toe. For 
half an hour he played the bowling 
easily enough, like a man “tuning 
in’? with some discretion. But Lind- 
wall, who had so far attacked Comp- 
ton’s legs, sent a “snorter” just 
outside the off-stump, and Compton 
from a spasm of a cut was caught at 
slip by Miller. Sheppard, a run later, 
was caught at the wicket off Miller, a 
stroke as empirical as at a mosquito 


in a dark room. Then Lindwa!! 
smashed his way into Brown’s stumps; 
Brown heaving his bat into the air, 
chin up, legs astride. Another 
splintering of wood announced ‘the 
bowling by Miller of Evans—so here 
we were again, another collapse of 
England after the passing of Hutton-- 
170 for one, 213 for six. There were 
critics in the English camp who ob- 
jected to Lindwall’s and Miller’s attack, 
alleging that it exploited too many 
** bumpers.” I am sorry for the sup- 
posed lover of the game who cannot 
respond to so magnificent an effort as 
this of the only two fast bowlers of 
our time. Here we are, impoverished 
for great pace, denied for years the 
thrilling spectacle of fast bowlers 
“ whizzing” the air. And then, when 
natural genius, glory of Australian 
limb and sinew, wake a dead wicket 
into galvanic life, there are protests 
because now and again a ball is sent 
humming like a tuning-fork past a 
batsman’s ears, as years and years ago, 
Ernest Jones propelled them alongside 
the left ear of Ranji—who propelled 
them to fine leg for fours; or as Cotter 
hurled bouncing lightning at Maclaren, 
who murmured to himself “ Let him 
go on with it, Pll —— well, Cotter 
him!” In this rubber of strange 
mutations of form and mood, nothing 
was so. mysterious as this violent 
fusilade by Miller and Lindwall, in 
the light thrown next day during the 
England last-wicket stand; for instead 
of the unexpected and, you would 
suppose, provocative obstinacy by 
Tattersall, and Simpson’s opportunity 
militancy spurring the fast bowlers 
to another convulsion, they received 
it all, as Harry Fragson used to sing, 
“most politely.” Simpson, who stood 
firm when the pace was at its most 
alarming was, as I say, next morning 
the supremely sure master of all he 
surveyed. 
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It was Bedser who led us to our first 
Pisgah height, there to catch a glimpse 
of a victory after all; we could not 
believe it at first, surely it was a mirage? 
He yet again caused the new ball to 
swerve viciously late, almost akin to 
a leg-break quick off the middle stump 
to the off. Morris, though, was out 
to a ball rather short of a length from 
Bedser: he swung his bat across the 
line of flight, aiming for the square- 
leg boundary, missed and was leg 
before. Inthe same over Burke had no 
choice but to flash his bat, and he sent 
a catch to Hutton in the slips. And 
Hassett was at once missed by Hutton 
in the slips off Bedser with his view 
of the ball rather spoiled by Evans 
as it travelled like a comet through 
the air, a streak of red. But the cat 
was definitely amongst the Australian 
pigeons at last. Bitterly did Hassett 
resist, his bat so straight that metrical 
deductions could have been drawn 
from it, like the great pyramid. Harvey 
attacked: it is his nature to look for 
runs. Some of his strokes were 
splendid, if a little flushed with sug- 
gestions of insecure, if not brief, life. 
The Australian score was hauled or 
salvaged from 6 for two to 88 for two. 
Another hour of Harvey would put 
England out of the hurt, and our 
disappointment and _ disillusionment 
would be too hard to bear now. The 
scales were falling the wrong way for 
us—then Harvey, attempting a forcing 
hit to the’ on from Wright, “ lost.”’ the 
ball, which kept low. He departed 
disconsolate—l.b.w. And only a few 
moments afterwards Miller thrust his 
bat out precipitately at a ball artfully 
changed in pace by Brown, who caught 
and bowled him again. Brown’s tri- 
umphant grin spread from ear to ear. 
Australia 89 for four, still behind; 
bless us if England weren’t really 
and truly winning! With the first 
threat of defeat shading the Austra- 
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lian sky, young Hole came in, an hour 
of the day to go, that searching closing 
hour no batsman likes if his side is 
losing. He showed his strength of 
nerve, and actually dared to drive 
and cut. Hassett spoke to him about 
it. But next morning, with visible 
leaden responsibility on his shoulders, 
Hassett was clean bowled after a few 
overs, by the best ball in Wright’s 
variegated and sometimes unruly reper- 
tory: a leg-break of perfect length, 
which floated through the air seduc- 
tively, lured Hassett forward, pitched 
on the stumps and yet hit the stumps. 
There is no scientific counter to this 
ball. In the same over Ian Johnson 
optimistically leapt out of his ground, 
swung his bat and himself into an 
effort to clear the pavilion’s roof; the 
ball soared at convenient altitude to 
mid-on, where Brown waited for it 
lovingly. Australia, with six wickets 
gone beyond recall, led by a bagatelle 
of 43. It is a testimony to the Aus- 
tralian tradition of nerve and back- 
bone that even now not a man in the 
English camp was taking things for 
granted. Lindwall came in to play 
stonewall to Hole, who, as soon as 
Hassett was beaten, took charge as 
though the occasion were not his first 
but his twenty-first Test Match. Twice 
in one over he hit Wright to long-leg, 
a true hit, not a sweep round. A fields- 
man was placed to frustrate any other 
liberty that this impertinent youth 
might take in the same direction, so 
Hole cut Wright’s next ball through 
the almost vacant slips, quick as a cat 
on the sudden acceleration of pace. 
Hole is a tall, loose-limbed boy who 
bends his knees not at all prettily in 
his “ preliminary ”’ stance at the wicket; 
but when the ball is out of the bowler’s 
hand he is upright and quite stylish. . 
When Bedser attacked with the new 
ball, Hole cut him riskily through the 
slips for four; the next ball he drove 
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through the covers, poised to an inch; 
the stroke thrilled the eye, and left the 
fieldsmen standing. Hole drove 
Bailey straight for four, one of the 
few straight drives in the rubber. He 
hit Bailey square past point for three, 
and when his score was 57, he chanced 
another “‘ cheeky ” cut between Hutton 
and Washbrook in the slips. Lindwall 
was obstructive until the scoreboard 
proceeded from 142 to 192, then, an 
over or two before lunch, he played a 
ball from Bedser into his stumps. 
After lunch, anti-climax. Hole was 
bowled driving heart and soul at a 
yorker from Bailey; and Australia’s last 
three wickets collapsed for five. 

We expected another assault from 
Lindwall and Miller on Hutton and 
Washbrook as they began to score 
95 to win. But surprisingly soon the 
spin bowlers were in action, and 
radiation left the atmosphere. Though 
Washbrook was out at 32, and Simpson 
was thrown-out cleverly, and venge- 
fully, by Harvey, Hutton went an 
untroubled way to the end. It was 
only poetic justice that it was decreed 
he should pilot the ship home. No 
batsman in the history of Test Matches 
has been known to carry his lone 
responsibility. Nobly has he done so. 
Hole is potentially the best young 
stroke-player I have seen for years. 
He will go far—and so will many a 
ball bowled at him. 

The rubber revealed unsuspected 
fallings-away in Australian cricket. 
Something is seriously wrong some- 
where if on an easy wicket at Mel- 
bourne, Australia’s chosen batsmen 
can score not many more than 400 in 
two innings. I have been astonished 
also to find amongst Australians much 
evidence of declining powers in offen- 
sive strokes. Not long ago we could 
trust Australian batsmen to demolish 
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loose bowling most days. The cricket 
in the inter-State games is at present so 
dull to watch that seldom does a crowd 
of more than three or four thousand 
go to suffer it. Both sides, England 
and Australia, have contributed to 
one of the least memorable of all 
rubbers in point of fascinating bats- 
manship. At the present time even 
the recognised stroke-players are con- 
tent for long to use only short-armed 
protective pushes, with no vision of 
the boundary’s edge. It is not so long 
ago, after all, that cricket was the 
only game which, because of its art, 
attracted the attention of men who, like 
myself, could. never be described as 
addicts of sport. We were urged to 
love cricket by players who, masters of 
technique, free and manifold, responded 
to the spirit generously and unselfishly. 
I am not making a plea for indis- 
criminate hitting; I respect cricket’s 
science as much as I respect its art. 
Cricket, like anything else, is an 
organism in an environment. It is 
subject to influences, to the general 
outlook and the men who set the 
scene. I think some harm has been 
done by certain writers who in recent 
years have come to deal with it not as 
born lovers of cricket but as though it 
were just one game amongst others, 
calling for more or less expert technical 
discussion. They describe the play as 
if it all were happening in a vacuum. 
The sun and the action, the esthetic 
appeal, the character that sustains a 
player in his five-hours’ occupation 
of the stage—these are as much 
part of cricket as the inswingers 
and “googlies,’ the “records” 
and results. Everybody knows by now 
that Bedser makes a new ball swing; 
but few are told what he looks like 
while he is doing it. 
NEVILLE CARDUS. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
A GREAT ORIGINAL* 


By ERIC GILLETT 


T must be just 30 years ago. One 
Sunday evening I was sitting in the 
library of the Union at Oxford 


| 


listening to the astonishing variety of 
church and chapel bells and watching 
with awe and admiration a thick-set, 
black-coated figure in an adjacent chair. 
He was surrounded by books, and every 
half minute or so he made a swallow 


flight from one to another. After 
about 40 minutes of concentrated 
skimming, Mr. Hilaire Belloc wrote 
four or five lines on a small sheet of 
paper and strode, nautically, from the 
room. Later that night he made a 
brilliant, fighting speech to an under- 
graduate meeting, possibly to one of the 
learned and scintillating societies of his 
own Balliol. Whoever they may have 
been, they were not disappointed. It is 
hard to believe that any audience 
listening to Belloc ever could be, 
though Mr. Frank Swinnerton de- 
scribes an attempt made by a gentle- 
man at a Fabian meeting to put Belloc 
off. He was not raising his voice 
enough for those seated at the back of 
the hall, and there was a cry of “ Speak 
Up!” “There was a hush at the 
interrupter’s cheek; but Belloc, lifting 
his head, only smiled, and like light- 
ning answered the affront. The fluty 
French voice, rather high-pitched but 
never otherwise than pure and fluent; 
the French ‘r’ that is very nearly a 
“w’; the arrogance which his former 
modest demeanour had concealed— 
all rose. He called out: ‘It’s all 
wight: I’m only talking to myself.’ 
The interrupter’s brief advantage was 
destroyed; and the lecture proceeded 
with increased animation on _ the 
speaker’s part.” Typically Bellocian, 
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and if I may dare to say so, typically 
Balliol too. 

I only had the fortune to hear 
Belloc speak once myself. As far as 
I can remember, he was delivering 
one of a series of lectures arranged for 
the English School by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who informed me that he 
thought it would be a good thing for 
the young ladies and gentlemen to be 
given a chance to hear real authors 
speak about their work. “Not 
Dons,” he added sardonically. And 
so we heard Belloc, Chesterton, Mase- 
field and others. In those days and 
for a decade earlier, Belloc and Chester- 
ton were prolific in their writings. 
They edited and published journals of 
their own. They poured out a stream 
of poems, histories, biographies, essays, 
and novels. They spoke on many 
platforms. They talked interminably 
and magnificently. 

Almost the last time I saw Belloc 
and Chesterton together was in the 
Temple Bar Restaurant, when the 
offices of the London Mercury were 
next door but one. They came in 
together in heavy black cloaks, piloted 
by Sir John Squire and another. The 
general effect was of two ocean liners 
in deep mourning being conducted by 
friendly tugs to the dockside, or per- 
haps I should say, the bar. 

It was always easy to disagree with 
many of Belloc’s opinions, but no 
sane man could doubt his integrity, 
his sincerity, his deeply felt religion, 
and his considerable literary genius. 
His works may not be in fashion just 


* Hilaire Belloc, An Anthology of His Prose 
and Verse. Edited by W. N. Roughead. 
Rupert Hart-Davis, 15s. net. 
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now, though | find it impossible to 
believe that there are not thousands of 
young people who would revel in The 
Path to Rome, The Four Men, Hills and 
the Sea, The Cruise of the “‘ Nona,” not 
to mention the lovely Poems and the 
exemplary Cautionary Verses. 

An old friend of the author’s, Mr. 
W. N. Roughead, has done something 
to bring Belloc’s work forward for 
critical notice again now by compiling a 
really admirable anthology of his prose 
and verse. It is intended to com- 
memorate the writer’s 80th birthday. 
It is a worthy tribute. Mr. Roughead’s 
task must have been immense. The 
bibliography alludes to “The Chief 
Works,” and a list of 110 books follows. 
And like the great Elizabethans, Belloc 
has not led a cloistered, studious 
existence. On leaving the Oratory 
School he went as a driver to the 8th 
Regiment of Artillery at Toul. In 
1892 he went up to Oxford, where he 
became a Brackenbury History Scholar, 
and in 1895 took a First in History. 
In 1906 he was not only chief book 
reviewer for the Morning Post, he was 
also elected Liberal M.P. for South 
Salford. His name became generally 
known during the First War when he 
wrote a weekly commentary on its 
progress for Land and Water. My 
impression of these lucid pieces is 
that he made it all seem very much 
simpler than, in fact, it was. 

All his life Belloc has been an 
advocate of crisp, forthright English. 
His own excellent style has benefited 
manifestly from his close knowledge of 
French. Mr. Roughead has chosen 
some magnificent passages for his 
anthology. All his life Mr. Belloc 
has loved the sea and sailed upon it. 
In The Cruise of the ““ Nona” he pays 
tribute to its powers: 

“It presents, upon the greatest scale 
we mortals can bear, those not mortal 
powers which brought us into being. 


It is not only the symbol or the mirror, 
but especially is it the messenger of the 
Divine. 

There, sailing the sea, we play every 
part of life: control, direction, effort, 
fate; and there can we test ourselves 
and know our state. All that which 
concerns the sea is profound and final. 
The sea provides visions, darknesses, 
revelations. The sea puts ever before 
us those twin faces of reality: greatness 
and certitude; greatness stretched 
almost to the edge of infinity (great- 
ness in extent, greatness in changes 
not to be numbered), and the certitude 
of a level remaining for ever and 
standing upon the deeps. The sea has 
taken me to itself whenever I sought 
it and has given me relief from men. 
It has rendered remote the cares and 
the wastes of the land; for of all 
creatures that move and breathe upon 
the earth we of mankind are the fullest 
of sorrow. But the sea shall comfort 
us, and perpetually show us new things 
and assure us. It is the common 
sacrament of this world. May it be 
to others what it has been to me.” 

As essayist Mr. Belloc has written 
with perfect ease and solid pugnacity 
on a great range of subjects. His 
history and biography teem with life 
and colour, and, the critic would add, 
with strong religious prejudice too. 
And indeed it is a considerable defect 
in a historian. No one, I think, will 
cavil at the pictorial side of these 
writings. They are so vivid, so deeply 
felt, as in the account of Danton and 
his companions in the tumbril on the 
way to the guillotine: 


** As they passed on the left the river, 


they lost the light again and plunged 
into shadow; the cool air was about 
them in the deep narrow streets. They 
could see the light far above them only, 
as they turned into the gulf of the Rue 
St. Honoré, down which the lives of 
men poured like a stream to be lost 
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.Poem in Praise of Wine.” 
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and wasted in the Place de la Révolu- 
tion. Up its steep sides echoed and 
re-echoed the noise of the mob like 
waves. They could see as they rolled 
slowly along the people at the windows, 
the men sitting in the cafés or standing 
up to watch them go by. One especially 
Danton saw suddenly and for a 
moment. He was standing with a 
drawing-book in his hand and sketch- 
ing rapidly with short interrupted 
glances. It was David, an enemy.” 

There are, too, the satirical novels, the 
“ Chester-bellocs,” with G. K. C’s 
diverting illustrations. It is extraordin- 
ary that all these books, strong, sane, 
sensible, forcefully written and full of 
meat, should be neglected now, even, 
it appears, by his co-religionists. (I 
hope that I may hear from an authori- 
tative source that this is not strictly 
accurate.) 

Can it be that we are, most of us 
to-day, frightened of reading the work 
that is coloured so strongly by the 
author’s faith? I wish I knew whether 
this is so, and, if so, why. 

I find the neglect of Belloc’s poetry 
even more mysterious. The Collected 
Poems have recently appeared in a new 
edition and Cautionary Verses in the 
Penguin series. I hope that this will 
revive interest in the work of one of 
the most delightful poets of our time. 
Mr. Roughead is right in beginning his 
book with the magnificent ‘ Heroic 
Nothing 
could be more appropriate in an age 
of disgustingly synthetic beverages. 

Teetotallers suffered — merciless 
thwacks and bangs from the Chester- 
belloc. They will not approve this 
lusty, eloquent plea 


To exalt, enthrone, establish, and defend, 
To welcome home mankind’s mysterious 
friend: 


with its tremendous ending, which 
contains some of the finest lines in the 
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HILAIRE BELLOC. 


poetry of this century. The poet 
apostrophises his God: 


Comrade-Commander whom I dared 
not earn, 
What said You then to trembling friends 
and few? 
“A moment, and I drink it with you 
new: 
But in my Father’s Kingdom.” So, my 
Friend, 
Let not Your cup desert me in the end. 
But when the hour of mine adventure’s 
near 
Just and benignant, let my youth appear 
Bearing a Chalice, open, golden, wide, 
With benediction graven on its side. 
So touch my dying lip: so bridge that 
deep: 
So pledge my waking from the gift of 
sleep, 
And, sacramental, raise me the Divine: 
Strong brother in God and last com- 
_panion, Wine. 
“ Tarantella,’ ‘“Ha’nacker Mill,” 
“The South Country,” ‘The Even- 
lode,” and some sonnets, and a number 
of Sussex poems are in many antho- 
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logies. The Cautionary Verses are 
quoted by most unlikely people all over 
the world. I was astonished once to 
hear a Babu in Kuala Lumpur remark 
that 

The Chief Defect of Henry King 

Was Chewing little bits of String. 


It is known to many who are other- 
wise ignorant of zoology that 


The Llama is a woolly sort of fleecy 
hairy goat, 

With an indolent expression and an 
undulating throat 

Like an unsuccessful literary man. 


The coy activities of a Public Peril 
have been stated so succinctly that 
thousands of readers now agree with 
his epigram ‘‘ On Lady Poltagrue ”’: 
The Devil, having nothing else to do, 
Went off to tempt My Lady Poltagrue. 
My Lady, tempted by a private whim, 
To his extreme annoyance, tempted him. 
It is fatal to begin to quote Belloc’s 
verses. There is so much of beauty 
and of wit in them that it is not easy 
to stop. Indeed, Mr. Roughead’s 
selection is a rich harvest. I confess 
that I have not read all of Belloc’s 
110 volumes, and hitherto I was not 
aware of the existence of one, pub- 
lished in 1926, called Short Talks with 
the Dead. In it there is an essay “‘ On 
Rasselas.” Belloc is writing of an 
annotated copy of this story which was 
shown to him by Colonel Isham. It 
had formerly belonged to Mrs. Piozzi 
(Thrale), whose comments are very 
well worth reading. “ Rasselas is,” Mr. 
Belloc says, “‘a book round about 
which a man might write for ever; 
solid stuff; beef; good roast beef 
with Yorkshire pudding; real roast 
beef, not your modern baked stuff, 
but beef roasted from a jack in front 
of a great coal fire.” That is a just 
praise of an under-rated masterpiece. 
Perhaps I may be allowed to give 
just one quotation from it. ‘“‘ There 


is not,” Mr. Belloc comments, “ in 
all this monument of Johnson a truer 
or a more profound phrase than this” : 

** Discontent,” answered Rasselas, 
“will not always be without reason 
under the most just and vigilant ad- 
ministration of public affairs.” 

Which is as much as to say that com- 
plaint against government is a per- 
manent and essential necessity, even 
where that government is exceptionally 
good. It is an imperative duty in 
common times; in times of plutocratic 
corruption, such as our own, it is a 
crying and immediate necessity if the 
State is not to die of the poison. Mrs. 
Piozzi writes by the side of this: 
“Well observed and to me new; 
except having once read it in Italy.” 

Mr. Belloc’s comment was made 
25 years ago. It would be good to 
have his comments of our present 
régime, but unfortunately we have 
Mr. Roughead’s assurance that “ now 
he will write no more.” 

He has indeed done enough for 
honour. His reputation is likely. to 
grow with the years because the fogs 
and mists of controversy will have 
blown altogether away, and in time 
Belloc will be judged as the great 
writer that he undoubtedly is. 

In the meantime I should like to 
know that every Neo-that and Crypto- 
this was being fed (forcibly or other- 
wise) with a daily ration of Belloc. 


I can guarantee that this diet will be, 


found infinitely more nutritious and 
satisfying than the dreary ideological 
platitudes of the Government spokes- 
men, apologists, authors and publicity 
men. All praise and honour to a great 
writer and a “full” man, who has 
fought all his life for his faith and for 
the causes most dear to him. I have 
disagreed with him often. Never for 
an instant have I ceased to appreciate 
and admire him. 
Eric GILLETT. 


A PRODIGIOUS INFANT 


By THE Hon. JOHN GRIGG 


HE essence of good biography 
is that the reader should be 
induced to forget all about the 
biographer, to become almost unaware 
of his existence, while the subject is 


revealed in the most varied and sig- 


nificant detail. The activities, thoughts 
and feelings of the subject should be 
recorded fully, though with taste and 
care; and the reader should be left, 
so far as possible, to draw his own 
conclusions. That is the art of bio- 
graphy, as distinct from that of the 
biographical essay, which assumes that 
all the material facts are known and 
uses them selectively for the purpose 
of interpretation. 

Mr. Vincent Brome’s book on H. G. 
Wells * suffers from being neither a 
“full-length biography” (as it pur- 
ports to be) nor a biographical essay. 
It is an uneasy compromise between 
two separate literary forms, and the 
result, though interesting and valu- 
able, is not altogether satisfying. The 
essayist confounds the biographer. 
Moreover, the hybrid fails, even as 
such, to win our confidence. He has a 
tendency to ape the style of the late 
Mr. Philip Guedalla. (“The scene 
had changed abruptly. The country 
now watched a battle between the 
redoubtable Gladstone and Mr. 
Disraeli, urbane, witty, quite pre- 
pared to flatter his way to power.”) 
He can be lamentably and point- 
lessly trivial. (Why tell us that, in 
Wells’s London house, the lavatory 
seat was “ set at a special angle ”’?) He 
is fond of dubious abstract statements: 


* H. G. Wells. A Biography, by Vincent 
Brome. Longman. 15s. 
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(“. .. presently the last vestiges of 
the feudal system would crumble under 
the ramshackle weight of modern 
capitalism.) He intimates that the 
1914-1918 war was due not so much to 
German ambition as to some “ deep, 
underlying cause,” which he does not 
specify. He says that “the web of 
finance held the average industrialist 
like a fly” and that “until the banks 
and the systems of credit were con- 
trolled by the State”? Wells’s visionary 
world of enlightened technocrats was 
““a remote, rather clumsy fairyland ” 
(our italics). Mr. Brome cannot claim 
to be in any sense an authoritative 
writer. 

Nevertheless, he has given us a 
fascinating picture of a very great man. 
H. G. Wells was a phenomenon which 
defies all labels. Mr. Kingsley Martin 
has apparently said that “ Wells was 
the logical outcome of the long curve 
which ran from the Renaissance 
through the Encyclopedists to Huxley.” 
But this is a typical example of deter- 
ministic claptrap. Wells was no 
more “the logical outcome” of the 
rationalist tradition than he was 
“the logical outcome” of the 
tradition of the English novel or 
of the Romantic movement. It is no 
more true to say that he derived from 
Huxley than to say that he derived 
from Dickens or from Shelley. Wells 
was Wells; and only to a limited extent 
is it possible to compare or classify 
him. He was an accident of nature, 
or (to put the same thing in another 
way) an act of God. There was no 
historical necessity about his character 
or his work. In The Materialist 
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H. G. WELLS. 


Conception of History Mr. Karl 
Federn wrote: “‘ To say that another 
man would have taken Napoleon’s 
place if he had not been born is as 
sensible as to say that a man in the 
next street would have written Shake- 
speare’s plays if he had happened to 
die in his childhood.” Like Napoleon, 
Wells was not “ the logical outcome ” 
of anything or anybody. 

‘The resemblance to Napoleon does 
not end there. Both men were ob- 
sessed. all their lives by the fact that 
they had risen from obscure origins. 
Both displayed, though in different 
ways, a contempt for the rules of 
civilised conduct. Both were touched 
with megalomania. Both had intel- 
lects of extraordinary range and power, 
and were driven onwards by their own 
superabundant energy and imagina- 
tion. Both were insensitive to religion, 
and thus to many of the finer aspects 
of human nature and of life in general. 
Both made such an impression on the 
world that their names are freely 
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used in adjectival form. Both were in 
a sense failures, never realising their 
highest dreams or ‘their best poten- 
tialities and spending their last years in 
querulous frustration. Napoleon had 
sought to triumph by the sword, Wells 
by the pen; and their achievements 
were indeed fabulous. But both found 
at length that the world was unwilling 
to surrender unconditionally even to 
men of such commanding genius as 
theirs. 

Wells was the son of a distinguished 
cricketer, who kept a china shop in 
Bromley High Street (where Wells 
was born); and of his wife, who later 
became the housekeeper at Up Park 
(where the young Wells found many 
books to read and produced a daily 
newspaper for the household). His 
interest in books developed early: as 
a child he read, for instance, “* Hum- 
boldt’s Cosmos, Grote’s History of 
Greece, some of Hume and Chaucer, 
Captain Cook’s Travels, Wood's 
Natural History and: The Lady of the 
Lake.” Two short and unhappy inter- 
ludes in a draper’s store proved that he 
could never be content with a normal 
bread-winning life; and when he was 
about eighteen he received a State 
scholarship to the School of Science at 
South Kensington. There “ he took a 
first class in biology, a second class in 
... botany ...and a first class 
again in advanced zoology.” But at 
the same time he “ took to disappear- 
ing from the laboratory . . . into the 

. Treading room where it quickly 
seemed to him that men like Blake 
and Carlyle had far more to say than 
Judd and Lockyer, and the rhythms of 
their style lured him away from his 
note-books into a world of noble 
language and idea, uninhibited by 
weight and measurement.” 

Wells was thus a rare combination 
of scientist and esthete. Lord David 
Cecil has written thus of Thomas 
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1 HE “‘ Ideas Department ” of the Hoover Organisation numbers 
over 10,000 men and women—for the entire staff is eager to improve 
efficiency, and ideas and suggestions are always welcomed from any 
source, down to the youngest apprentice. 


Suggestion boxes are placed in each section of each factory, and 
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also come, of course, from members of the sales force and others whose 
work is away from the factory. 


All suggestions which are put into effect—a very considerable 
number—win awards for those who submit them. Suggestions are of 
many kinds. Some are of a technical nature—for improving Hoover 
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Hardy :—* The so-called realist pains- 
takingly describes the body, generally 
emphasising its more _ unpleasing 
features. Hardy pierces beneath these 
to reveal the soul. To have done this, 
fully aware of these unpleasing features 
and unconsoled by any mystical inter- 
pretation of the spirit of nature—this 
is his unique and noble achievement.” 
A similar tribute might be paid to 
H. G. Wells: only in some ways 
his achievement is even more 
remarkable. Hardy’s knowledge of 
the “‘more unpleasing features” of 
life was, compared with Wells’s, 
sketchy and second-hand. Hardy was 
a countryman and a poet: his vegetable 
pessimism, though its growth was 
assisted by the casual application of 
modern scientific theory, grew never- 
theless in an atmosphere of natural 
beauty. Wells was a child of the sub- 
urbs and an acolyte of the laboratory: 
his youth was spent in artificial sur- 
roundings. Moreover, Darwinism and 
other disturbing speculations were not 
just a vague influence in his life; they 
were an integral part of it and his mind 
was heavily laden with the technicalities 
of science. But in spite of this his 
esthetic sense was not atrophied, nor 
was his Cockney cheerfulness subdued. 
Mr. Brome rightly quotes some brave 
words from the last chapter of Tono- 
Bungay :—‘‘ Something comes out of it 

. something we draw by pain and 
effort out of the heart of life, that we 
disentangle and make clear. Other 
men serve it, I know, in art, in litera- 
ture, in social invention, and see it in 
a thousand different figures, under a 
hundred names. I see it always as 
austerity, as beauty . . .” So esthetic 


vision was not denied even to one who 
had dissected a rabbit under the eyes 
of T. H. Huxley! 

But Wells’s vision was not only 
esthetic. The word “ Wellsian” sug- 
gests to us first of all his scientific 


romances, upon which his literary 
reputation was founded. When The 
Time Machine appeared (in 1894) its 
author was at once hailed as ‘‘a man 
of genius”; and as the potentialities 
of science unfold his prophetic genius 
should be increasingly admired. His 
mind reached out into space and fore- 
shadowed the next great age of adven- 
ture and discovery. In 1914 he wrote 
a vivid description of atomic warfare. 
His imagination enabled him to see 
and to convey to others what science 
portended for good or ill. Mr. Brome 
tells us that Wells “‘ dreamed of becom- 
ing a Fellow of the Royal Society to 
the veiled astonishment of that august 
body.” But is it not rather for us to 
feel astonished that a Society which has 
admitted amateurs like Mr. Churchill 
and Sir Stafford Cripps should have 
excluded the man who made science 
an inspiration to millions? 

Mr. Brome would have been well 
advised to devote more -attention to 
Wells’s writings and less to his private 
life. Consideration of the former 
reflects credit upon Wells and upon 
Mr. Brome himself, who is a shrewd 
critic ; consideration of the latter 
reflects credit upon neither. If any- 
thing can be more tedious than the 
story. of Wells’s ignoble behaviour 
towards women, it is Mr. Brome’s 
attempt to explain and justify that 
behaviour. We are informed that 
“each one of (Wells’s mistresses) held 
an element of that slave-goddess who 
haunted his imagination to the end of 
his days, and perhaps it was the 
incarnation of this being he still so 
hopelessly pursued.” If that is all 
that can be said in defence of his 
heartless promiscuity (or “ free love ”’), 
it would surely be much better to say 
nothing at all. 

But Mr. Brome’s analysis of Wells’s 
literary development is, so far as it goes, 
convincing. ‘ He rarely achieved com- 
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plete transference. . . . He was half in, 
half out of his character’s shoes all the 
time, his enormous egotism could .. . 
never quite tolerate a character living in 
its own right, and he constantly pushed 
his way back into his own people.” 
Kipps was one exception, though 
even in that he did not reach “the 
full range of emotional understanding” ; 
The History of Mr. Polly was another. 
But The New Machiavelli “‘ marked the 
beginning of the retreat of Wells the 
story-teller ”’ and of his “‘ surrender to 
the huge alter ego’ —the propagandist, 
the world-educator, the Utopian— 
whose efforts culminated in The Outline 
of History, The Science of Life and 
The Work, Wealth and Happiness of 
Mankind. His motive in writing 
these books was to give the world “a 
common basis of general ideas”; and 
they certainly sold in millions and were 
translated into many languages. “It 
may be true,” says Mr. Brome, “ that 
Wells never influenced the intellectuals 
or thinkers of his day. . . . It was the 
masses he touched and moved and 
perhaps he touched them most deeply 
as the educator.” But he paid a heavy 
price. ‘‘ By widening his scope he 
achieved no greater depth of aware- 
ness.” He mistook knowledge for 
wisdom. 

Though we have described him as a 
very great man, it might in some ways be 
more accurate to call him a prodigious 
infant. His virtues and his faults were 
those of immaturity, and perhaps that 
is why the world could never take him 
quite as seriously as he would have 
liked. Scripture may say that “a little 
child shall lead them,” but leadership 
is usually, in fact, the prerogative of 
grown-ups; of people who, whatever 
their intellectual limitations, have 
achieved a certain balance and con- 
sistency in their lives. Wells’s intel- 
lectual limitations were few, but he 
was seldom balanced or consistent. 


His material vision was clear, his 
esthetic sense strong, but his human 
values were kaleidoscopic. There was 
not enough principle or sympathy in 
his character to take the place of the 
conventional morality which he de- 
nounced. He, who was a law unto 
himself, also saw fit to lay down the law 
to the whole human race; and as the 
darkness gathered about him he was 
still pontificating— 


An infant crying in the night: 
An infant crying for the light : 
And with no language but a cry. 


JOHN GRIGG. 


CARIBBEAN COLONIES 


THE BritisH West INDigS. By W. L. 
Burn. 196 pp., 8vo. Hutchinson’s 
University Library, 1951. 7s. 6d. 


HIS volume is one in the series 

published by Hutchinson, covering 
the field of British. Empire history and 
under the general editorship of Sir 
Reginald Coupland. 

The author of this volume is Professor 
of Modern History at King’s College, 
Durham University. It must be an 
exercise in discipline for a_ historian 
writing upon so colourful and entertaining 
a subject as the history of the West 
Indies to be compelled to compress his 
text into a volume which can be easily 
slipped into the pocket. Professor 
Burn’s work has had to be cut and com- 
pressed into a small compass. It is never- 
theless extraordinarily detailed and in- 
formative. There is a short introductory 
first chapter followed by a second which 
takes the story up to the time of the 
Restoration; a third continues it to the 
end of Queen Anne’s reign. Chapter 
four gives a balanced description of the 
18th century plantation system which is 
more sympathetic than some modern 
politically inspired views on this subject. 
Chapter five continues the history to the 
early 19th century and deals with the 
establishment of a great sugar industry 
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with its counterpart interests and economic 
theories and conflicts. It also treats of 
the topic of slavery and the strange 
anomalies in public opinion upon this and 
other social problems of the time. The 
dominating theme of this chapter is in 
fact the application of the social conscience 
of the 19th century to the problems of 
the West Indian colonies. Chapter six 
continues through the middle of the 19th 
century and introduces the beginning of 
the age of “‘Commissions”’ and “ Re- 
ports.’ It traces the manner in which, 
after the loss of the European sugar 
market, the destiny of the West Indies 
became inextricably bound up with United 
States sugar policy. The gradual inflow 
of new capital is seen replacing the old 
plantation system. The last chapter 
brings the history of the colonies to the 
post-war period. The problem of Free 
Trade principles in conflict with the 
economic interests of the colonies is seen 
resulting in the establishment in 1897 of 
the prototype of Imperial Preference in 
the Canada-West Indies trade agreements. 
The hostility of the Labour Party after 
the first world war to such preferential 
agreements had serious repercussions in the 
colonies, and it was only by 1934 that a 
modest margin of preference had been 
established. In the present period it is 
interesting to observe how in colonial 
as in domestic matters, attitudes and 
policies which had long been accepted 
were suddenly found to be reprehensible 
by thinkers of the Left. 

The striking feature as one reads this 
condensed yet detailed account of the 
history of the West Indies is the continuity 
of the main problems. The geographic 
and economic facts of the situation have 
made this continuity inevitable. The 
“groans of the plantations’”’ are not 
new, nor indeed are they about new 
grievances. Dependence of the colonies 
upon the American mainland and upon 
Britain for their supplies has always 
been the underlying trouble. The price 
of sugar has always governed their pros- 
perity or adversity, and that price has 
generally been at the mercy of economic 
forces beyond the control of the colonies. 
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There has always been the problem of 
the absentee proprietor and of the settler 
who comes to make money and to leave 
again. This has had its compensating 
advantage in maintaining a permanent 
West Indian “ lobby ” in London. Indeed 
the “sugar men” in the 18th century 
House of Commons were one of the most 
important economic groups in Parlia- 
ment; and if to-day there is no such voice 
at Westminster, it is to be heard very 
strongly in the City. There was the ill- 
founded belief that the white man in the 
West Indies was both very rich and very 
wicked, whereas in fact throughout their 
history he has had his fair share of good 
and bad fortune, and though there has 
been picturesque and outrageous vice 
there is also much kindness and humanity 
in the story. 

In social matters a reading of this book 
reveals the utter falsity of the current 
belief that nothing was done to alleviate 
the condition of the people until modern 
times. Throughout the 18th and 19th 
centuries a constant endeavour was made 
to provide education, to improve morality 
and to maintain a reasonable standard of 
living. But it is interesting to see that in 
the 18th century the gathering momentum 
of the sugar industry led public opinion 
to believe it to be indefinitely expansible, 
and thus brought nearer the day when it 
would be difficult for the islands to sup- 
port any further social advances out of 
their own economic resources. 

On the political side it is also interesting 
to trace the long history of colonial govern- 
ment in these old colonies. From the 
earliest times the local communities 
played a principal part in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs. It is significant 
that increasing government control over 
economic policies in modern times has 
had the effect of placing in the hands of 
the mother country power over the destiny 
of our old colonies undreamed of even 
in the heyday of mercantilism. Locally, 
the later Crown Colony Governments 
were never dictatorial though often blun- 
dering, and seldom corrupt though often 
incompetent. 

The modern problem of the West 


ws 


The Growth of Language 


Indies is that posed by the Moyne Com- 
mission, that the demand for better living 


. conditions comes at a time when economic 


circumstances make them difficult to 
achieve. Professor Burn rightly points 
out that many “ problems ”’ of the West 
Indies cannot be “ solved,’’ and that if 
indeed they could be, then so could 
almost any problem anywhere. His 
whole book goes to demonstrate that the 
West Indian colonies are indissolubly 
linked with the British Commonwealth 
and is a tacit explanation of the fact 
that there is no important demand in the 
West Indies to-day for severance from the 
mother-country. 

Professor Burn’s book is thoroughly 
informative and is designed to suit the 
needs of those seeking a sound basic 
knowledge of this subject. It is as enter- 
taining as so tightly compressed a work 
could be made. Anybody who reads it 
attentively might safely pass for an expert 
on the West Indies in any company of 
reasonably well-informed people. 


PETER SMITHERS. 


THE GROWTH OF LANGUAGE 


WoRDS AND THEIR Use. Stephen Ullman. 
Muller. 7s. 6d. 


TYMOLOGY for all is a cause well 

served in these days. Following 
Professor Simeon Potter’s Penguin called 
Our Language, comes Dr. Ullman’s con- 
tribution to “The Man and Society 
Series”’ issued by Frederick Miuller’s 
publishing house. Etymology can be, 
indeed often has been, a dull affair if it 
concerns itself excessively with general 
principles. Classification for classifica- 


tion’s sake has been the curse of learning; 
when ornithology reduced the bright and 
vocal beauty of birds and their curious, 
almost miraculous, achievements in travel 
and self-nourishment to a paper army of 
Latin names, there was little to be said 
for that science. 


Now it is a subject 
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splendidly rejuvenated. It is the same 
with words, which are not only symbols of 
things but are often fascinating in their 
origins and profoundly beautiful, poig- 
nant, or amusing in their shapes and 
sounds. Being the decorations of our 
thought and feeling as well as the imple- 
ments of our speech and writing, they are 
poorly served by a study which pays 
excessive attention to the laws of their 
formation and too little to the brilliance 
which they radiate. 

Dr. Ullman, with excellent concise- 
ness, examines the mechanism of language 
and the meaning of meaning. But he is 
well aware that such an examination 
needs the living example to make it vital 
and rewarding. What he calls the 
“emotive and dynamic function’ of 
language needs to be explained, but the 
explanation becomes entertaining, as well 
as lucid, when he proceeds to the examples. 
In my boyhood I used to play a game 
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called ““ Word Making and Word Taking,’ 
which sounds dry enough but was in faci 
good fun. I mention it because that title 
summarises the task of the etymologist, 
tracing the arrival of words and their 
curious changes of meaning in their 
passage down the centuries. 

The general reader, under no obliga- 
tion to pass an examination in the Theory 
of Semantics, will enjoy Dr. Ullman’s 
book for its individual examples of word- 
growth and word-change. How many 
who have performed as umpires (or 
criticised the umpiring of others) realise 
that this arbiter’s name is really an amus- 
ing mistake? Various words beginning 
with “n”’ in French lost that “‘n”’ to 
the indefinite article. A napron, O!d 
French for napkin, became an apron in 
this fashion. A nadder, too, became an 
adder. 

In the- same way a nomper or non- 
pareil, the person with no parallel, the 
odd man out or the unique, the alone- 
standing creature, was muddled into being 
an omper or an umper. It is amusing to 
remember the umper’s history when next 
you see the white-coated judges proceeding 
to their stance in the centre of a cricket- 
field. Dr. Ullman reminds us that “a 
similar shift is responsible for the 
nonce, whose earlier form was for then 
once.”’ 

Words have their ups and downs. 
Queans become queens and housewives 
hussies. The loaf-ward, who distributed 
the bread to the scullions, has given us, 
by abbreviation, the word Lord, now so 
highly promoted as to be applied to Deity 
itself; the Lady was apparently (and 
rather unromantically) the loaf-dough, 
the kneader of the bread. There again a 
term of humble origin has soared so high 
as to be deemed worthy of the Divine. 

The subject of word-usage is enormous. 
Taboo words alone are a splendid subject 
and so are the euphemisms used instead 
of them or the evasive words which are 
so common in oaths and slang. Vocabu- 
lary is constantly in motion and the 
etymologist charts its meanderings as 
well as tracking its beginnings. The 
danger is over-theorising and certainly 
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Good Work C completed 


the word-hunt has produced some very 
heavy volumes in the past; Dr. Ullman 
lets us know, in an admirably compact 
and handy little book, what the professors 
of Semantics have professed in the past; 
he also keeps his subject lively by constant 
reference to such fascinating figures as 
the loaf-ward and the umper. 


Ivor BRowNn. 


GOOD WORK COMPLETED 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON; originally 
edited by G. B. Hill and now revised 
and extended by L. F. Powell. 
Oxford: at the University Press, 1950. 
£3 3s. Od. (Vols. V, VI.) 


TT is just over 60 years ago that Dr. G. 

Birkbeck Hill published the six volumes 
of his memorable edition. When the time 
came for a revised issue of this work, 
this was undertaken by Mr. L. F. Powell, 
and in 1934 the first four volumes were 
printed. Sixteen years passed, and not 
until a few weeks ago was the Oxford 
Press able to announce the completion of 
the work. The two volumes now pub- 
lished contain the Journal of a Tour to 
the Hebrides, and the Index; this last 
was one of the outstanding features of 
the 1887 edition, alike for amplitude and 
exactness. And it is also one of the out- 
standing merits of the Powell revision, 
extending (we note) to over 400 octavo 
pages. 

The Journal itself was not published in 
Johnson’s lifetime, being intended to be 
supplementary to his own journal of the 
visit. We read that Johnson had given 
there “‘ notions rather than facts,’ but 
as we read in the Cambridge history of 
literature, Boswell contrived to ‘‘ make 
the facts give Johnson.”” His Journal is 
really a goodly piece of work, but not 
comparable to the more famous Life of 
his mentor and friend. If we contemplate 
the third edition, 1786, we see that Boswell 
lavished on it a remarkably full amount of 
research and comment, 
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If we compare the original edition of 
Dr. Hill’s magnum opus with Powell’s 
revision of that work (1934—1950) we are 
struck with the latter’s excellence: it is, ina 
true sense a memorable achievement; 
and a word of congratulation must be 
given to the University Press for the 
scrupulous care with which the work has 
been conducted. The index, as we have 
noted, is a vast repertory of carefully 
registered information, and will never be 
superseded. But that is not all, for we 
owe gratitude to the indefatigable editor; 
he has given us a table of anonymous 
persons mentioned by Boswell, together 
with a list of works referred to in the notes 
and appendices. Something like 200 
entries are tabulated in this bibliographical 
clue, which reveal the recent and patient 
investigations made by the editor. If 
Boswell’s labours on the life and work of 
Johnson may be regarded (to use Horace’s 
words) as a monumentum acre perennius, 
the same may be truthfully said of this 
—probably final—edition of the “ opus ” 
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itself. The six volumes may, perhaps, 
be compared, for their fullness, to the great 
final edition of Ruskin. We must, of 
course, regret the long delay in producing 
the two final volumes of the work; but 
this, the editor remarks, was, in the cir- 
cumstances, unavoidable. We must not 
omit to notice the various appendices 
attached to Vol. V, which occupy pp. 427 
to 594; these are brimfull of information, 
and, among other matters, contain the 
notes of the journey into North Wales, 
which took place in 1774. Appendix D 
is of great value, and displays the exacti- 
tude and completeness of Powell’s un- 
wearied investigations: on no account 
can this be overlooked. It is safe to say 
that Powell’s volumes constitute the 
best edition of one of the best books in 
the world. We heartily congratulate him 
on his zeal and painstaking accuracy; 
and as we close the last volume, we may 
justly say finis coronat opus. 
E. H. BLAKENEY. 


Novels 


THE SWIMMING POOL. 
Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 

THE TROUBLE OF ONE House. Brendan Gill. 
Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 

THe Top Boor. Milward Kennedy 
Robert Hale. 9s. 6d. 


Alan Jenkins. 


HE countries of the near east, sound- 

ing boards of the social and political 
cataclysms unleased by the war, con- 
tinue to provide our novelists with useful 
material. The Swimming Pool is a very 
good story of the British retreat from 
Egypt. There are a great many characters, 
perhaps rather too many; British officers 
and civilians clinging to their jobs, many 
of them married to foreign wives; a 
colony of Austrian refugees making a 
last corner of old Vienna in Cairo before 
their dispersal to newer and chillier lands; 
Egyptians who have prospered under the 
British ascendancy; militant nationalists 
who abhor it; men of good will on both 
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sides who strive fruitlessly for a com- 
promise. The book opens with the 
assassination of an Egyptian minister 
and the increasing fear and distrust is 
seen mostly through the social exchanges 
of the group of mixed Europeans and 
Orientals who use the famous swimming 
pool of the El Hamman Golf Club. 
Most of the British are already resigned 
to their exit; men of indeterminate back- 
ground, they worry only about how they 
and their exotic wives will fit into the 


pattern of an English suburb. The - 


Egyptian characters are soundly charac- 
terised on familiar lines, but are none the 
less convincing for that; Mansour, the 
apostle of Anglo-Egyptian co-operation 
is a variant of E. M. Forster’s Aziz, 
while Amin Lofti, the assassin, if less 
securely based upon the favourite con- 
temporary type of sexually-timid adoles- 
cent killer, nevertheless provides most 
of the excitement, intervening, fortunately, 
whenever the European backchat and the 
Viennese gemuthlichkeit begins to bore. 
The pace of the story quickens notably 
towards the end; there is a very dramatic 
climax, followed by. a reflective postcript 
in which some of the European characters 
are, for the first time, developed. The 
book is excellent entertainment and 
impresses as a truthful report of the 
Egyptian scene. 

An American novel, The Trouble of 
One House, comes to us with high critical 
eulogies which I cannot endorse, though 
the book is very cleverly presented in the 
now familiar delayed revelation technique. 
We are introduced to Elizabeth Rowan, 
the wife of an Irish-American doctor, on 
her deathbed, from which she conducts 
brave and bright conversations before 
sinking slowly into her coffin, where she 
is beautified by her adoring brother-in- 
law, a mortician, and mourned by an 
adoring chorus of priests, nurses, friends, 
servants and almost everybody.  Eliza- 
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beth is one of those women who are too 
good to be true and although the author 
shows the case for the opposition in her 
husband’s outburst against her suffocating 
love, in his anxiety to. eschew the 
commentator, he never makes it clear 
whether the criticism is to be regarded as 
valid. Nor does he seem.to permit the 
salt of irony in the too-faithful descriptions 
of Irish-American pieties and domestici- 
ties. The reaction of the children to their 
mother’s death is handled with more 
sensitivity, the jealous sister is effective, 
but the arch love-sparring between Nurse 
Gately and her doctor is embarrassing 
and there is a pretentiousness about the 
whole book which does not seem to me 
to be justified either by the merit of the 
writing or by its value as a comment on 
life. I heard offstage all the time the 
voices of the film-producer’s Angelic 
Choir. 

After this sublimated tear-jerker, it 
was a great pleasure to take up Mr. 
Milward Kennedy’s The Top Boot, in 
which Henri Brown of the Canadian 
Mounties is called to London to investi- 
gate the mysterious death of an old 
adversary, Larry Garneau. Larry may 
be dead, but his confederates are very 
much alive, and it is not long before 
Henri Brown is caught up in a web of 
villainy stretching out from the well- 
known night spot, The Top Boot, to a 
remote and apparently peaceable Sussex 
village. There are two nicely differentiated 
charmers to beguile Henri and some really 
thrilling tussles and hand to hand fights. 
Mr. Milward Kennedy knows his milieux 
perfectly and among all the excitement | 
was glad to see a sympathetic portrayal of 
a Polish labourer, one of those unhappy 
homeless people in our midst who tend 
to get the odium for every crime that 
occurs. Those who like thrillers should 
make a note of this one, it is really good. 

RusBy MILLAR. 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 


OOKS made from collections of 

photographs may be all very well for 
dipping into in a dentist’s waiting room. 
Otherwise they do not appeal to me 
strongly. I opened Mr. Alan Ross’s 
The Forties: A Period Piece (Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson, 21s.) with some anticipa- 
tion. The author is a poet, critic and 
athlete of distinction. His tastes are 
varied. He has attempted “to preserve 
atmosphere,”’ and to’ some extent he has 
succeeded. The picture he presents is 
materialistic, although it is also an honest 
effort at selection and significance. Mr. 
Ross’s accompanying essay tries to cover 
too much ground, and the space available 
is scanty. An interesting, if not a satisfy- 
ing book. 


* * * 


A quarter of a century ago Mrs. Sarah 
Gertrude Millin, the well-known South 
African novelist published The South 
Africans, in which she presented the his- 
tory, problems, prospects, manners and 
minds of her countrymen. A _ revised 
edition appeared in 1934. Now, using a 
little of the old material and adding 
much to it, Mrs. Millin publishes The 
People of South Africa (Constable, 20s.). 
Four-fifths of the book is new. It is 
valuable and timely. A separate chapter 
is devoted to each of the six races which 
comprise the population. 


* * * 


Infant prodigies may be little horrors. 
In fact, they usually are. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence seems to have been an exception. 
When he was a child of three he enrap- 
tured visitors to his father’s inn at Marl- 
borough, by drawing their portraits and 
reciting to them. Mr. Douglas Goldring 
has written his life in Regency Portrait 
Painter (Macdonald, 21s.). Lawrence 
was a most likeable man. His friendships 
included Reynolds and the Siddons family. 
This is an attractive biography. 
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The publishers of In the Days of the 
Janissaries (Hutchinson, 18s.) by Alexander 
Pallis claim that it is the natural corollary 
to the celebrated Chapter LXVIII of 
Gibbons’ Decline and Fall. This well 
illustrated book will certainly appeal to 
anyone anxious for information about 
life in 17th century Turkey. The author 
carries his learning lightly. 


* * * 


Mr. Gerald Bullett is one of the most 
able of contemporary anthologists. He 
has made a most happy selection of the 
writings of our greatest wit. The book is 
called Sydney Smith: A Biography and a 
Selection (Michael Joseph, 15s.), and Mr. 
Bullett’s brief “‘ Life’ is as pertinent and 
lively as might be expected. It is also an 
example of how to quote relevantly, 
which could be read with advantage by 
many contemporary biographers and 
critics. 


* * * 


For the last year or so Mr. Alan Moore- 
head has been living with his family in 
The Villa Diana (Hamish Hamilton, 
10s. 6d.) near Florence. Now he has 
collected eight delightful pieces about his 
Italian experiences and the people he has 
met, and secured Mr. Osbert Lancaster 
to illustrate it. This is an admirable col- 
laboration. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Hamilton will prolong their partnership. 


* * * 


Mr. Monk Gibbon is an accomplished 
poet whose work attracted the attention 
of Virginia Woolf and Mr. de la Mare. 
This Insubstantial Pageant (Phoenix House, 
10s. 6d.) is the latest collection of his 
poems that have not previously appeared 
in book form. It is lucid, sensible and 
traditional in form. 


* * * 


There is little doubt that the strongest 
influence in the life of Jean Racine 


Backhaus 


RECORDS EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR DECCA 


If you haven’t yet heard a Decca Long Playing 
record, will you please ask your dealer to play you 
the Beethoven Sonata No. 21 in C Major 
(LXT 2532), played by Backhaus, and reproduced 
complete and unbroken on one side of this 
12-in. Long Playing record. Surface noise, 
even in the quietest passages, is almost non- 
existent. The reproduction is brilliant, sharply 
defined and faithful to the living music of the 
concert-hall. But then this is full frequency range 
recording, the exclusive Decca system, which, 
allied now to Decca Long Playing, gives you 
up to twenty-five minutes’ unbroken and 
flawless music from each side of a 12-inch record. 
Surely this is the ideal medium for bringing fine 
performances of great musical works into your 


‘LONG PLAYING 


334 r.p.m. records 


BEETHOVEN 
Sonata No. 12 in A Flat Major. Sonata No. 21 in C Major. 
Wilhelm Backhaus (Piano). One 12”. LXT 2532. 
Concerto No. 3 in C Minor for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 37. 
Wilhelm Backhaus (Piano) 
with the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Karl Bohm. One 12”, LXT 2553. 


Sonata No. 30 in E Major. CHOPIN Sonata in B Flat Minor. 
Wilhelm Backhaus. One 12”. LXT 2535. 


78 r.p.m. records 


BEETHOVEN 
Concerto No. 3 in C Minor for Piano and Orchestra. 
Wilhelm Backhaus (Piano) with the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Karl B6hm. AX 373-6. 


Sonata No. 30 in E Major. Wilhelm Backhaus (Piano.) 
AX 361-2. 


DECCA 


The Decca Record Co., Ltd., 1-3 Brixton Rd., London, S.W.9 


Books in Brief 


(Cassell, 22s. 6d.) was the theatre to which 
he devoted his genius. Even after he 
gave it up in middle age, his mind kept 
on returning to it. Dr. Geoffrey Brereton 
has written an honest and thoughtful, 
critical biography which should find 
acceptance on both sides of the Channel. 


* * * 


I have just received yet another addi- 
tion to the “London” volumes in the 
“County Books.” This is The Northern 
Reaches (Hale, 15s.) by Robert Colville. 
It includes Hampstead and Highgate, 
Holloway and St. Pancras, Regent’s 
Park and Primrose Hill, St. Marylebone 
and Willesden. Here is a fine display of 
contrasts. Mr. Colville is restrained and 
impersonal in his approach to his subject. 
He is always informing rather than 
enthusiastic, and he can be dull. 

E. G. 


RECORD REVIEW 


By ALEC ROBERTSON 


HE lists this month are unusually 

varied and, in spite of inevitable 
duplications they bring us some welcome 
new recordings of music deleted and 
some others of music not previously 
recorded. Thus we have at last some 
discs of music from Arthur Bliss’ ballet 
Checkmate, well played and recorded by 
the Royal Opera House Orchestra, 
Covent Garden, under Robert Irving 
(Col. DX 1718-20) and my only criticism 
here is that I wish the sequence of the 
ballet had been more closely followed. 
Most people only know Mendelssohn’s 
overture, Calm Sea and _ Prosperous 
Voyage, from the quotation in the thir- 
teenth of Elgar’s Enigma Variations, 
but now it has been recorded by Kubelik 
and the Philharmonia Orchestra (H.M.V. 
C 7836-7) and proves pleasant listening, 
although the Scherzo from “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” is so mag- 
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RECORD REVIEW 


nificently done on the spare side that it 
steals the show. The new recording of 
Dvordak’s enchanting fourth symphony 
in G, played by the Symphony Orchestra 
of New York under Bruno Walter (Col. 
LX 1365-8) is better than the Kubelik- 
Philharmonia H.M.V. version, good 
though that was, and has none of the vices 
we associate with American orchestral 
recordings. Apart from a lack of per- 
spective in the choral singing—which is 
concert platform rather than stage—I 
much enjoyed Karajan’s and the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra’s Introduction and 
Bridal Ghorus of Lohengrin (Col. LX 1360). 
The Introduction is done’ with great bril- 
liance. It is good to find Menuhin at the 
top of his form in Paganini’s second 
concerto in B minor, accompanied by 
the Philharmonia Orchestra under Fis- 
toulari (H.M.V. DBS 59588-DB 9589-91, 
special order only). This concerto is a 
vehicle not for mere empty display but, 


at least in the hands of a Menuhin, for a 
magical exhibition of the sounds, always 
musical, that can be drawn out of four 
pieces of cat-gut! 

On the instrumental side there is a 
full-toned and finely played performance 
of Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue 
in D minor, by Liselotte Selbinger, on a 
Pleyel harpsichord (Col. LDX 7014-5, 
on special order only), which compen- 
sates us for the deletion of the H.M.V. 
Landowska, and a really splendid per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Appassionata 
sonata by the Danish pianist, Victor 
Schidler (H.M.V. DB 2011-3). There are 
times when one thinks that one has 
exhausted the content of some of the 
Beethoven sonatas, until a pianist comes 
along like Mr. Schidler to make such a 
presumption look foolish. 

It is a poor month vocally, but there 
is another of the Glyndebourne records 
of Cosi fan Tutte to add to those already 


Outstanding 
NEW RECORDS 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” | 


GUIDO CANTELLI 

LA SCALA ORCHESTRA, MiLAN 

Symphony No. 5 in E Minor, Op. 64— 
Tchaikovsky - - - - - DB2I187-91 


SIR ADRIAN BOULT 

LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Overture —"' The nurty Wives of Windsor” 
—Nicolai - - - - DB21223 


SENA JURINAC, 

MARIO BORRIELLO, BLANCHE THEBOM 

Soave sia il vento, ‘‘Cos} fan tutte’”— Mozart ; 

Come scoglio (SENA JURINAC), ‘Cos! fan 

tutte’’—Mozart. Both with the Glyndebourne 

Festival Orchestra cond. by Fritz Busch 
DB2I1118 


AMADEUS STRING QUARTET 
Quartet in C Major (‘‘Emperor’ ——— 


C 4066-8 
RAFAEL KUBELIK 
THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Overture— “Calm Sea and Prosperous 
Voyage”; Scherzo (from “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’’). Both by Mendelssohn 
(Auto Couplings only) C 7836-7 


MOURA LYMPANY 
Three Fantastic Dances, Op. |—Shostakovitch ; 
Toccata, Op. 11—Prokofiev - - C407I 
YEHUDI MENUHIN 


and THE PHILHARMONIA CRSMSTRA 
cond. by ANATOLE FISTOULAR 


Concerto No. 2 in B Minor, 'Op. 7 — Paganini 
DBS 9588. DB9589-91 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 
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issued. This has on one side the exquisite 
Trio of Act 1 in which Dorabella, 
Fiorgiligi, and Don Alfonso pray for a 
calm sea for the gallant soldiers, and on 
the other a masterly performance of the 
great air Come scoglio by Sena Jurinac; 
also from the first act (H.M.V. DB 21118) 
which surpasses those by other singers 
previously issued. 

It is long since any records from 
Wagner’s Parsifal were in our catalogues, 
but now, coming to L.P., there is the 
Prelude and Transformation Music from 
Act 1 and the Flower Maidens’ scene 
from Act 2 (Vienna State Opera, Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Knap- 
pertsbusch, Decca LX 3036). Gunther 
Treptow sings better as Parsifal than he 
did as Walter in the Meistersinger L.P. 
issue, and the chorus do their best with 
their rather embarrassing music, but the 
orchestra is, once again, far too faint. 
The Prelude, however, is well recorded 
and most sensitively played. It is enough 


to see the name of Ansermet as conductor 
to be sure of fine recording, and sure 
enough his and the London Symphony 
Orchestra’s performance of La Boutique 
Fantasque ballet music (Rossini-Respighi) 
is Outstanding in every way, the real 
right thing (LXT 2555). 

Finally there is the recording of 
Milhaud’s Opus Americanum No. 2, sub- 
title ‘‘ Moses,” played by the French 
National Radio Orchestra under the 
composer (Capital C.T.L. 7008). The 
work bears its title from the fact that 
Milhaud took refuge in America on the 
fall of France in 1940 and completed it 
there, also giving the movements headings 
from the history of Moses. The music, 
which is played without breaks, has more 
melodic content than one usually finds in 
Milhaud and should appeal to anyone 
reasonably interested in contemporary 
music. 


ALEC ROBERTSON. 


EDUCATIONAL 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


RIPPLEGATE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. Golden 
Lane, E.C.1.—Finishing and Secretarial Course.—Apply 
the Clerk to the Governors (MONarch 7161). 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


OUTH MOLTON STREET, W.1. Full Secretarial 

training for women. Appointments Register open to 
students throughout their career. Early application for 
1950/51 vacancies essential (MAY. 5306-8). 


BENDIXEN’S 


re’ Nourse = Se Bendixen), B.A., Miss Turner, B.Sc., 
A.K.C., Miss M. E. Lang, B.A., Dipl. Educ. Staff of 

qualified tutors to women students. 

Laboratories. Prospectus on application. 

66 BAKER ‘STREET, w.l. Welbeck 5802. 


DAVIES, LAING and DICK, 7 Holland Park, W.11.— 

Individual tuition for examinations. Services entrance 
examinations. University Entrance and Scholarship. Ist 
M.B. General Certificate at all levels. Tel. No. Park 7437-8. 


SCHOOLS 


PARENTS SEEKING SCHOOLS, Tutors, &c., advice 
and details free. (’Phone Liv. 1268.) Universal School 
Agency, 185 Selhurst Road, S.E.25. 


peonaM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
1-18 PARADISE STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 1 
Principal, ag a Edmunds, D.Mus. 


Secretary, C. H. Knight. 
LIST OF < CLASSES" FREE. 


on | CHINE SCHOOL FOR ais, 
SHANKLIN, — OF WIG 
Principal: Miss K. M. Damon, M.R.S. a E.R.GS. 

The School is recognised by the Ministry of Education 
as an efficient independent school. Preparation for School 
and Higher Certificates, University Entrance and Scholar- 
ships. Music a special feature. 
. Domestic, Secretarial and other Sixth Form Courses. 
Fine playing fields. Swimming Pool. Private Chapel. 


BOARDING SCHOOLS 
TUTORS and TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge. 
and district preferred. 
J. & J. PATON, Lip. 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 
Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 
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HOTELS 


SCOT.—Berystede Hotel. West_End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Hard 
Tennis Courts. Golf. Riding. Phone: 888 


A YLESBURY.— —Bull’s Head Hotel. Charming country 
for week-ends; H. & C. all bedrooms; garages; English 
fare. *Phone 120. Propr.: Sidney H. Smith. 


BLISLAND, Bodmin,—Tregaddick Hotel and Country 
Club—beautifully situated overlooking woods, rivers and 
moorland. Sea 8 miles. 


RIGHTON.—Clarges Hotel. Facing sea. 80 rooms with 
H.& C., Tel., Radio. Good food, every comfort. Cocktail 
Bar. From 21/- daily, incl. all meals. Brochure. Tel.: 21877. 


RIGHTON.—Curzon Hotel. 
8 ee the traffic of the front. 


Facing the sea but away 
Passenger lift. Phone: 


BRIXHAM, South Devon.—Parkham Towers Hotel. Peace- 
ful elevated position within pleasant garden, good table, 
high standard of comfort and cleanliness. Brochure. 


ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; Banqueting 
Rooms; Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Hairdressing; Garage. 
*Phone 2566 (5 lines). 


ONWAY.—Castle Hotel. 


Four first-class Golf Courses. 
Sea Fishing. 
$213. 


Touring centre for North Wales. Phone: 


COTSWOLDS.—Old Red Lion Hotel, Stow-on-the-Wold, 

Glos. (Tel. 66). Good cooking, well heated; garden; 
own poultry; bracing, very restful. Winter from 3 gns. 
Summer 5-6} gns. 


UBLIN.—Royal Hibernian. 
Tel.: Hibernia. 


EREFORD.—Green Dragon—leading hotel in the 

County. Comfortable beds, luxurious lounges, good 
food and wines, a cheerful atmosphere and moderate charges. 
Lift, H. & C. all bedrms. Rdcd. terms Oct. to Mar. Phone 
2506 or write THE MANAGERESS. 


OVE, Sussex.—Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 36 bathrooms. 
Restaurant open to non-residents—American Bar— 
Large Garage. Hove 36266. Mngng. Dir.: F. KUNG (Swiss). 


ORKSHIRE DALES, Kettlewell, via Skipton.—The 

Race-Horses Hotel; medically recommended; quiet; 
select; renowned cuisine; recognised motoring centre; 
beautiful fell, moorland and riverside walks. A.A., R.A.C., 
“Phone 233) Tarit from ) Resident Owner. 


‘Phone: 74791 (4 lines) 


KILLARNEY (Ireland). 
International Hotel. 


Tel.16. 


AUNC ESTON, Cornwall.—King’s Arms , Hotel. For the 

summer months Easter to September 30th, our terms will 
be for garaging car, residence and full board, 17/6 per day, 
£6-0-0 per week. 


LEWES.—White Hart Hotel; large lounge; conservatory; 
garden; Tudor panelled rooms; hunters and hacks for 
Sussex Downs.—Watton, a Tele. 94 


LLANGOLLEN. -Hand Hotel. 
Wales. 
R.A. 


One of the best in N. 
H. & C. water all rooms. Fishing. A.A. and 
*Phone: 3207. Telegrams: ‘‘ Handotel.” 


LONDON, HAMPSTEAD. —Langorf Hotel, 18/20 Frognal, 
N.W.3. A.A. and R.A.C. approved London Lists. “A 
cosy hotel with the personal touch.’’ Within 15 mins. by Tube 
of Piccadilly Circus. Nightly, weekly and residential. Singles 
from 5 gns., doubles from 7} gns.; room, bath and breakfast 
from 15/- per day.—Tel.: Hampstead 2275. 


LONDON. Royal Court Hotel, ‘Some Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, late 


of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 


ARLBOROUGH.—Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 
fortable modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 
Hot and cold water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 2. 


ATLOCK.—New Bath Hotel. Indoor and Outdoor 
Swimming Pools of thermal water. Hard Tennis Court. 
*Phone: Matlock 39. 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
MATLOC 
in ~~ heart of picturesque Derbyshire 


r Health, Rest and Holiday. 
GREAT BRITAIN’S Greatest tie. 


BEPTON, Midhurst, Sussex.—Park House. A private 
Country House Hotel. Comfortable beds, good food, 
home produce, central heating, h. & c. in most rooms. 
Golf, riding available. Own tennis courts & putting course. 
9 acres ground, lovely downs 5 minutes’ walk. Children 
welcomed. A.A. approved. Brochure on request. Resident 
Owners, Major & Mrs. O’Brien. Tel.: Midhurst 490. 


Ross. —Royal Hotel. The best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
With gardens overlooking the Horseshoe Bend. Special 
Winter Terms for residence. "Phone: 40. 


ROSTHWAITE, Keswick.—*“ Hazel Bank,’’ site of Rogue 
Herries’ House. Commanding magnificent mountain views. 
H. & C. Interior sprung mattresses. Write for brochure. 


RUTHIN.—Castle Hotel. 
Ruthin Castle. H. & C. water in bedrooms. 


Convenient for visitors to 
Phone: 


"TEWKESBURY. Royal Hop Pole Hotel. Phone 3236. 
Tel. Hoppole, Tewkesbury. Fully Licensed. Under Royal 
Patronage. 


"TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Wellington Hotel. 
South and overlooking Common. 
*Phone: 20286/7. 


t Facing 
Private Suites. 


WESTWARD HO! N. Devon.—The Dormy House Hotel. 
Adjoining Royal North Devon Golf Club. ake a 
holiday where you will find golf on your doorstep, seabathing 
within easy reach, good food, every modern comfort, including 
large games room and cocktail bar. Tel.: Northam 288. 


WINDERMERE.— Old England Hotel. Finest position 
with lawns running down to Lake. Facing south-west. 
Open throughout year. ’*Phone 49. 


ACCOMMODATION 


BARU’ S COURT, central for all parts, real country hospital- 
ity by country people. Room and Breakfast 12/6. Smith, 
113 Warwick Road, $.W.5. Tel.: FRObisher 3127. 


ELECT Town and Country furnished Accommodation 
supplied and required: The Link Bureau, 10 Eccleston 
Street, S.W.1. SLOane 9940. 


NURSING HOMES 


BEACH House Nursing Home (Regd.), Kingsdown-on-Sea, 
Deal. Ideally situated with verandahs. Nerve. Medical 
Convalescent, Chronic patients invited to recuperate in 
maximum sunshine. Central heating. Beach Chalet. 
Apply Matron, Kingsdown, Deal, Tel. 251. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


[NVESTORS. Keep a reliable record of your invest- 
ments both as to Capital and Dividends by using the 
M.M.R. THE loose-leaf investment register. 30 hold- 
ings 50/- 60 holdings 70/-, 90 holdings 90/-. For Com- 
panies and private people alike. No limit to the number 
of holdings. Maxims, Manswood & Co., Accountants, 118 
New Bond Street , London, W.1 Telephone: GROsvenor3781. 


EXQUISITE 


This beautiful butterfly (Papilio 
memnon) from Assam is a mem- 
ber of the large swallow-tail group. 
It is shown on the blossom 
Rhododendron | si 
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